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Art. I—SUCCESSION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
EXAMINED. 


BY REV. CHARLES ELLIOTT, 
Continued from page 152. 


At the present time, when foreign bishops are to be ordained, a 
license must be obtained from the king before either of the arch- 
bishops can proceed to ordain; as was the case in 1787, when bishops 
were ordained for the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States. In this case, too, both the parliament and the king have made 
the most sacrilegious infringement on the ministerial office that ever 
occurred in the annals of Christianity. I mean in limiting our Lord’s 
commission so that no person thus ordained, or their successors for 
ever, shall be permitted to exercise their ministerial office in any part 
of the British dominions. Thus they sacrilegiously invaded our Lord’s 
commission ; and the American bishops and clergy servilely submitted 
to receive a null ordination, and act under the disability of this dis. 


franchisement until this day. This alone is proof positive that the - 


king is the principal ordainer ; and it also shows how unsound at bot- 
tom the fabled succession is, when so many ecclesiastical irregularities 
are interwoven in its very nature, and in its conseguence limits our 
Saviour’s commission, and nullifies the ministerial office. 
(6.) The king has the power of suspending or depriving bishops. 
This power appears to have been exercised previous,to the Refor- 


mation ; for William the Conqueror displaced Stigand,‘atchbishop of 


Canterbury, upon some frivolous pretences. But since the Refor. 
mation, the Protestant monarchs have frequently degraded bishops. 
Queen Elizabeth actually deprived fifteen Popish bishops on her acces. 
sion to the throne, because they would not take the oath of supremacy. 
Charles IH. suspended Archbishop Abbot for refusing to license a ser- 
mon, and the bishop of Gloucester for refusing to swear he would 
never consent to an alteration in the church. James II. suspended 
seven bishops; he also suspended the bishop of London because he 
refused to suspend Dr. Sharp. And at the time of the revolution, 
William III. deprived several bishops who refused to take the oath of 
allegiance, and from that were called non-jurors, and became the 
founders of a new sect, through which Mr. Seabury, the first bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, received epis- 
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copal ordination. And hence the line of succession to the American 
church was through the non-jurors, who were excommunicates from the 
English church. Now it is generally acknowledged that it requires 
the same or equal power to deprive of office that it does to confer it. 
Therefore as the British kings deprive bishops, they are also princi- 
pals in conferring that order. (See Dyer on Subscription, p. 174.) 

(7.) The king, when a vacancy occurs, has the right to the temporali- 
ties of the vacant see. 

This is another evidence of the part which the king has in ordaining 
bishops. At least it considers the king as the founder of the see. 
Our limits, however, do not allow us to enlarge. We refer those who 
desire to see the nature and extent of the ecclesiastical revenues of 
the king, and his right to them, lucidly discussed, to Blackstone. 
(Com., b. i, c. vill, p. 282-286. ) 

(8.) The king has uncontrollable power over the convocation. 

No convocation or ecclesiastical synod can assemble but by a writ 
or precept from the king ; when assembled they can do no business 
without the king’s letters patent, appointing the particular subjects on 
which they are to debate, (Statute 25 Henry VIII., and Stat. Pre- 
munire ;) and, after all, their canons are of no force without the royal 
sanction. Blackstone says, “In virtue of this authority, the king 
convenes, prorogues, restrains, regulates, and dissolves all ecclesiasti- 
cal synods or convocations. ‘This was an inherent right of the crown 
long before the time of Henry VIII.” (Com., b. i, c. vii, p. 279.) 
How far this part of the prerogative is scriptural it is not necessary 
now to inquire. ‘The English convocation has not been permitted by 
the king to do business for upwards of one hundred years. 

(9.) An appeal lies to the king as the dernier resort in all ecclesias- 
tical causes. 

As head of the church, an appeal lies ultimately to him in chancery 
from the sentence of every ecclesiastical judge. And from the court 
of arches, belonging to the archbishop of Canterbury, which is itself 
a court of appeal, an appeal lies to the king 1 in chancery (that is, to a 
court of delegates appointed under the king’s great seal) by statute 25 
Henry VIII. c. xix, as supreme head of the English Church, instead 
of the bishop of Rome, who formerly exercised this jurisdiction. The 
delegates are appointed by the king’s commission, under his great 
seal, and issuing out of chancery, to represent his royal person, and 
to hear all appeals to him made by virtue of statutes enacted under 
Henry VIII. This commission is frequently filled with lords spiritual 
and temporal, and always with judges of the court of Westminster, and 
doctors of the civil law. (Blackstone, b. i, c. vii, p. 281, and b. ill, 
c. v, p. 65, 66.) In short, the power possessed by the pope in appeals 
was transferred to the king, who, according to Blackstone and others, 
was the original possessor. Thus all ecclesiastical jurisdiction is 
vested in the king and taken away from the bishops, except by dele- 
gation from him. Now in all bodies, civil and ecclesiastical, that 
power to which there is the final appeal, is acknowledged to be the 
highest in office. Consequently, the king, in ecclesiastical matters, is 
superior in office and power to all the clergy and people in England. 

(10.) We are told, however, That the coronation oath secures to the 
church her spiritual and appropriate privileges. 
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That this is a considerable guard we are ready to acknowledge. 
But that it is an adequate or strictly scriptural one we cannot admit ; 
nor can the wisdom of the wisest show that the oath itself, with all 
it secures, furnishes a proper, scriptural, or primitive restriction against 
corruption or irreligion. ‘The following is the part of the oath 
which refers to the church. “Abp. or Bp. Will you, to your power, 
maintajn the laws of God, the true profession of the gospel, and the 
Protestant reformed religion established by the law; and will you 
preserve to the bishops and the clergy of this realm, and to the 
churches committed to their charge, all such rights and privileges as 
by law do or shall pertain unto them or any of them ?—K. or Q. All 
this I promise to do.” It is also required, both by the bill of rights 
and the act of settlement, that every king and queen of the age of 
twelve years, either at their coronation, or the first day of the first 
parliament, shall repeat and subscribe the declaration against popery. 
(Jacobs on the word King, Blackstone, b. i, c. vil.) The coronation 
oath certainly gives some security; but still the king, as supreme 
head of the church, may interfere with the concerns of the church, so 
as to form and control her almost at pleasure. The power of the 
crown in ecclesiastical affairs is enormous, and the character of the 
church, in her very constitution, is formed according to the principles 
above mentioned. In several things the Church of England has been 
changed since the days of Henry VIII. and his immediate successors ; 
and, according to present prospects, more serious changes yet await 
her. 

(11.) But it is usually answered, That the kings of England, by their 
supremacy, neither exercise nor claim any more power than was exercised 
and claimed by the Jewish kings under the law, and by Christian emperors 
and kings in the early ages of Christianity. 

As it “regards the Jews, their government was a theocracy. God him- 
self was their king, and the laws of their nation were strictly and pro- 
perly the laws of God, who was Lord over the conscience, and may 
annex what sanction he pleases. ‘Their judges and kings were chosen 
by God himself, not to make a new code of laws, either for church 
or state, but to enforce the laws already made by the hand of Moses. 
Besides, the introduction of kings does not appear to have been con- 
. templated in the original and more perfect state of the Jewish com- 
monwealth. God gave them a king in his wrath. Because of their 
stubbornness, and of their rejection of him as their king, he gave them 
kings to scourge them. But there is no part of the Jewish constitu- 
tion, I mean tne Pentateuch, that recognises regal authority ; and 
when kings were introduced, there does not appear to be any special 
authority given them respecting religion in their kingly character, 
whatever they might have as prophets or good men. Moreover, their 
kings were among the first to lead them to rebellion against God. 
Solomon’s example was far from being salutary to the nation. The 
conduct of Jeroboam, who, in his ecclesiastical character, caused 
Israel to sin, became a proverb of reproach, and was held up after- 
ward to the whole nation, during successive reigns, as most detestable 
in the sightofGod. The royal powers seem to have been introduced 
as a degenerate and exotic plant into the Jewish constitution, and 
infested them ever after while they existed as a people. 
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In reference to Christian kings, we may ask, Who gave them 
authority to exercise lordly dominion over the church? ‘They have 
invaded the kingly office of Christ, who is king and lawgiver in his 
own kingdom, and has not, as far as we can discern, delegated this 
power to any vicar-general upon earth. They have also obtruded 
themselves into the ministry of Christ, if not by formal ordination or 
by performing rites and ceremonies, yet they have done so in a more 
exceptionable way, by wresting ecclesiastical matters out of the 
hands of the clergy, except as their mere delegates, and have also 
interfered with the rights of Christian people. Constantine, and 
after him the monarchs of Europe, corrupted the simplicity of primi- 
tive Christianity, by the exercise of their unscriptural authority. 
They poured a flood of wealth and honor upon the clergy, and thus 
corrupted them, and so far interfered in ecclesiastical affairs, that the : 
primitive discipline became obsolete. 

That the kings of England have as good ground to build their 
authority upon as the Jewish kings had, we flatly deny, because we 
are sure they have no such authority either in the word of God, or in the 
reason of the thing. ‘That they have the same right to their authority 
that Christian kings had, we readily allow; but then that is no 
authority at all. Who gave the British and other Christian kings 
this authority? Where is their warrant for making constitutions, 
creeds, and rituals for the church of Christ ? Where is the éommis- 
sion, either from above, or the reason or necessity of the thing, for 
transferring the same power which the Jewish kings of God’s own 
appointment had, to the first Christian emperors, who were neither 
chosen by the Lord, nor the people, nor the senate of Rome, but usurp- 
ed the supreme authority by the assistance of the mihtary arm, some 
of whom were the greatest scourges of mankind ? 

But it is capable of the amplest proof, that the first Christian 
emperors did not claim all that jurisdiction that the kings of England 
possess as head of the church. Henry VII[. was made absolute 
lord over the consciences of his subjects, it being ordained by parlia- 
ment, “that whatsoever his majesty-should enjoin in religion should be 
obeyed by all his subjects.” ‘The supremacy exercised by this monarch 
and his immediate successors was found by experience to be intolera- 
bly excessive ; and was therefore somewhat abridged in the reigns of | 
Charles I. and William III. But the regal power still exercised in ; 
the English church is excessive; and we are convinced that pure | 
Christianity will one day expel or excommunicate it from its 
usurped seat in the church of Christ. (See Neal, vol. i, eh. iv, p. 
121; and vol. ii, preface.) 

It is remarkable that the maintainers of the regal form of church 
government claim ecclesiastical power in favor of pious or godly 
princes. Now if such alone are proper persons to exercise this 
power, its exercise by wicked kings must be a usurpation. And if 
wicked kings, as kings, are constituted ecclesiastical rulers, the church 
which they govern must be in a dreadful condition, seeing the wicked 
bear rule. So it has been in the English ehurch; many of her kings 
were wicked men, and it must require a considerable stretch of charity 
to overlook their usurpations in the church of God. Many of the British 
monarchs, however, were good men; but it is not proper to give to 
good men a degree and kind of power which does not pertain to them. 
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(12.) Upon the whole, it appears from the express words of seve- 
ral acts, as well as from the powers actually exercised by the British 
kings, ‘that all ecclesiastical jurisdiction was vested in the king, and 
taken away from the bishops, except by delegation from him. Indeed, 
the supremacy of the pope was transferred to the crown, so that the 
British monarchs have the supreme authority in matters of faith and 
doctrine : they can decree rites and ceremonies ; the principal part of 
ordination or appointment to the ministry or episcopal dignity belongs 
to them, or is derived from them; they possess the power of suspend. 
ing or depriving bishops; have a right to the revenues of vacant sees ; 
the church in her synodical or conventional capacity can neither 
convene, act when convened, nor ordain any decree or canon, without 
authority from their head; an appeal lies to the king as the dernier 
resort in all ecclesiastical causes from all other spiritual courts, and 
even from the court of arches belonging to the archbishop of Canter. 
bury, which is itself a court of appeal; the guards contained in the 
coronation oath are neither adequate nor scriptural barriers against 
error and abuses; and, finally, the plea for the king’s supremacy and 
headship is not authorized by the example of the Jewish or Christian 
kings or emperors, nor by the word of God. 

Now as these things are so, how unreasonable it is to charge the 
Wesleyan Methodists in Europe and in America with schism, because 
they reject the supremacy of the kings of England; and revert to the 
Scripture and the primitive church! It is really surprising that our 
adversaries are so unguarded as to pronounce us schismatics for reject- 
ing the supremacy of the kings and queens of England as unscriptu- 
ral, and for holding it in the same estimation, or nearly so, in which 
the supremacy of the pope is held. However, they change names 
in order to avoid the difficulties of their system. ‘They call regal 
supremacy apostolical succession; and Roman Catholics call the 
supremacy of the pope apostolical succession. At first the true suc- 
cession was in the devoted pastors of Christ’s flock and the pious 
Christians: and there it remains tothisday. The prelates,under the 
name of bishops, usurped the thing as far as they could: and when 
they could not get the real thing, they took the name. The kings 
next wrested the name from the prelates; and bartered it to the pope, 
who bought it at a good price. The English kings stripped from the 
triple crown this nominal apostolical succession, and added it to their 
own. ‘Thus they have all along quarrelled about the name, sometimes 
called the supremacy of the pope, or of the king, or apostolica] suc- 
cession. It is not marvellous that Mr. Wesley calls this regal or 
popish assumption @ fable ; and it was what might be expected from 
his good sense and piety, that, when called by God to act in the capa. 
city, of a primitive pastor, he rejected the entire machinery of the 
boasted succession as unscriptural, and without primitive precedent. 
He therefore rejected the whole of prelatical, rega], and popish supre- 
macy, or what has been miscalled apostolical succession ; and placed 
the government of the church on its original foundation, that of the 
joint or mutual powers of pastors and people. He rejected the third 
order as such, and made bishops who were such by jurisdiction, and 
of the same order with presbyters, deriving their powers from, and 
accountable to, the presbytery. 
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IV. The Clergy. 
Under this head we comprise the consideration not only of the 
clergy and their different grades, but also ecclesiastical courts, and 
the powers of the convocation. 

Ist. The clergy. The whole people are divided into two kinds, the 
clergy and laity ; the clergy comprising persons in holy orders and in 
ecclesiastical offices. 

This venerable body of men, being set apart from the rest of the 
people, in order to attend the more closely to the service of Almighty 
God, have some peculiar privileges allowed them by the municipal laws 
of England ; and had formerly much greater, which were abridged at 
the time of the Reformation, on account of the ill use which the popish 
clergy had endeavored to make of them. For, the law having ex- 
empted them from almost every personal duty, they attempted an 
exemption from every peculiar tie ; but, in extending their privileges 
beyond just bounds, they lost many that of right belonged properly to 
them. ‘The personal exemptions enjoyed by the popish clergy for the 
most part continue in the possession of the English clergy, though 
they are deprived of many privileges which were enjoyed in the days 
of popery. 

A clergyman cannot be compelled to serve on a jury, nor to appear 
at a court-leet or view of frank-pledge; which every other person is 
obliged to do. Neither can a clergyman be chosen to any temporal 
office; as bailiff, constable, or the like. During his attendance on 
divine service he is privileged from arrests in civil suits. In cases 
also of felony, they cannot be branded in the hand ; and they may like- 
wise have this privilege more than once. Sentence of death can never 
be passed on them for any number of manslaughters, bigamies, simple 
larcenies, &c. But, to the honor of the clergy, there are few 
instances in which they have had occasion to claim the benefit of this 
privilege. 

Clergymen have also certain disabilities. They are incapable of 
sitting in the house of commons. They are not, in general, allowed 
to take any lands or tenements to farm, unless where they had not suf- 
ficient-glebe, and the land is taken for the necessary expenses of their 
household. Nor are they to keep any tap-house or brew-house ; nor 
may they engage in any trade, or sell merchandise, on fiuleiteaes of 
treble value. These are certainly excellent regulations. 

In the frame and constitution of the ecclesiastical polity of England 


’ there are divers ranks or degrees of the clergy, which we shall con- 


sider in their proper order. Under each division we shall consider, 
1, The method of their appointment: 2. Their rights and duties: 
and, 3. The manner in which their character or office may cease. 
The word clergy comprehends archbishops, bishops, deans and chapters, 
archdeacons, rural deans, parsons, (who are either rectors or vicars,) 
and curates ; to which may be added parish clerks, who formerly often 
were, and are sometimes now, in orders. 

1. An archbishop is the chief of the clergy in a whole province, and 
is that spiritual secular person who hath supreme power, under the 
king, in all ecclesiastical causes. He is created by the king, through 
the form of a nominal election, and consecrated by an archbishop and 
two other bishops, or by four bishops, who are compelled to consecrate 
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under peril of a premunire. An archbishop is said to be enthroned, 
when a bishop is said to be installed. There are four things to com- 
plete a bishop or archbishop, as well as a parson. First, election, 
which resembles presentation ; the next is confirmation, and this re- 
sembles admission ; next consecration, which resembles institution ; 
and the last is installation, which resembles induction. 

England and Wales are divided into two provinces or archbishop- 
rics, to wit: Canterbury and York. Both the archbishops have these 
as distinct provinces, wherein they have suffragan or assistant bishops 
of several diocesses under them. ‘The archbishop hath also his own 
diocess, wherein he exercises episcopal jurisdiction, as in his province 
he exercises archiepiscopal ; thus having two concurrent jurisdictions, 
one as ordinary, or the bishop himself within his diocess ; the other as 
superintendent, throughout his whole province, of all ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, to correct and supply the defects of other bishops. The arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is styled metropolitan and primate of all England ; 
and the archbishop of York is styled primate and metropolitan of Eng- 
land. An archbishop, upon receipt of the king’s writ, calls the bishops 
and clergy of his province to meet in convecation ; but without the 
king’s writ he cannot assemble them. ‘To him appeals are made from 
inferior jurisdictions within his province. During the vacancy of any 
see in his province, he is guardian of the spiritualities thereof, as the 
king is of the temporalities ; and he exercises all ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion therein. If an archiepiscopal see be vacant, the dean and chap- 
ter are its spiritual guardians. ‘The archbishop can appoint to all the 
livings in his province, if not filled by the bishops within six months. 
He has also the right to name a clerk or chaplain of his own, to be pro- 
vided for by every new bishop whom he consecrates. In lieu of this, 
it is now usual for the bishop to make over, by deed, to the archbishops, 
his executors, and assigns, the next presentation of such benefice in the 
bishop’s disposal, within that see, as the archbishop himself shall choose. 
This is a popish usage, derived from the legatine power formerly an- 
nexed by the popes to the metropolitan of Canterbury ; and the papal 
claim was derived from the regal example of the first Christian kings. 
The archbishop of Canterbury hath the privilege to crown all the kings 
of England, and to have prelates to be his officers. He may appoint 
a coadjutor to a bishop who is become infirm ; he may confer degrees 
of all kinds, and censure and excommunicate, suspend or depose, for 
any just cause. He hath power te grant dispensations in any case 
formerly granted by the pope, not contrary to the laws of God; but 
if the case be new and extraordinary, the king and his council are to 
be consulted. He hath precedency of all the clergy, and is the first 
peer of the realm. 

2. The bishop is elected by the king’s congé d’elire, or license to 
elect the person named by the king, directed to the dean and chapter ; 
and if they fail to make election in twelve days, they incur the penalty 
of a premunire, and the king may nominate whom he pleases by let- 
ters patent. ‘This appointment or creation, (for it cannot be properly 
called either nomination or election.) if it be of a bishop, must be signi. 
fied by the king’s letters patent to the archbishop of the province; if 
it be of one archbishop, to the other archbishop and two bishops, or to 
four bishops, requiring them: to confirm, invest, and consecrate the per- 
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son so appointed ; which they are bound to do presently, under peril of 
premunire. After which the new bishop shall sue for his temporali- 
ties, and shall make oath to the king, and none other. 

It is held by churchmen that a bishop hath three powers :— 
1. The power of ordination, which is gained in his consecration. 
2. His power of jurisdiction, which is limited and confined to his see. 
3. His power of administration and government of the revenues. 

A bishop hath his consistory court to hear ecclesiastical causes ; 
and is to visit the clergy and consecrate churches; ordain, admit, 
and institute priests ; confirm, suspend, excommunicate, grant licen- 
ses for marriage, make probates of wills, &c. He has his arch- 
deacon, dean, and chapter, chancellor, and vicar-general, to assist 
him. His chancellor holds the courts for him, and assists him in 
ecclesiastical law ; and he must be a doctor of civil law, so created 
by some university. 

The bishop of London, or any bishop by him appointed, may 
admit to the order of deacon or priest (by stat. 24. George LIL, 
sess. li, Cc. Xxxv.) subjects of countries out of the king’s dominions, 
without requiring the oath of obedience. But no person thus or- 
dained shall exercise such offices within the British dominions. 
Also, (by statute 26. George III., c. 84,) foreign bishops may be 
consecrated, but neither they, nor their successors, nor persons 
ordained by them, shall exercise their functions within his majesty’s 
dominions. 

Bishops and archbishops may cease to be such by death, depri- 
vation for any gross or notorious crime, and also by resignation. 
All resignations should be made to some superior. Therefore a 
bishop must resign to his metropolitan; but the archbishop can 
resign to none but the king himself. 

Archbishops have the style and title, Grace, and Most Reverend 
Father in God by Divine- Providence. The bishops those of Lord, 
and Right Reverend Father in God by Divine Permission. 

Election to the episcopal charge, both by the clergy and laity, 
was the general mode of appointment employed in the early ages 
of Christianity. But the Christian kings took this out of the hands 
of the clergy and laity. In process of time, the bishops of Rome 
took it from the kings, and, under the nominal election of the clergy, 
became the sole possessors of the thing itself. -Thus the kings of 
England wrested the real appointment to the episcopacy from the 
pope, left the name still with the dean and chapter, and to all intents 
became the creators of the bishops; and they might as well conse- 
crate them as authoritatively fix on the person whom they intend 
to make a bishop, and then compel the dean and chapter to elect 
him, and next compel the archbishop or bishops to consecrate 
him ; and that, too, whether he is a good or bad man, competent 
or incompetent. And we are told that this farce is apostolical. 
Did Paul, or Peter, or any apostle do so? Did their immediate 
successors do so? Was the like done for several centuries after 
Christ? No such thing; and this the successionists know right 
well. (See Blackstone, b. i, c. xi, pp. 378, 379, and the authorities 
quoted there.) 

3. The dean and chapter are the council of the bishop to assist 
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see. They are persons reserved from the rest of the clergy for the 
celebration of divine service in the bishop’s own cathedral. The 
chief of these, who presided over the rest, obtained the name of 
decanus, tenth, or dean, being probably at first appointed to superin- 
tend ten clergymen, who are called canons or prebendaries. 

There are two foundations of cathedral churches in England, the 
old and the new ; so there are two modes of creating deans. ‘Those 
of the old foundation are exalted to their dignity much like bishops; 
the king first sending out his congé d’elire to the chapter to choose 
such dean, and the chapter then choosing, the king afterward yield- 
ing assent, and the bishop confirming him, and giving his mandate 
to instal him. Those of the new foundation are appointed and 
installed by the king’s letters patent, without even the form of elec- 
tion, as in the other case. The chapter, consisting of canons or pre- 
bendaries, are sometimes appointed by the king, sometimes by the 
bishop, and sometimes elected by each other. The bishop is their 
ordinary or immediate superior; and has, generally speaking, the 
power of visiting them and correcting their abuses. 

“Chapters,” says Jacobs, (Dict. on the word,) “ are said to have 
their beginning before deans ; and formerly the bishops had the rule 
and ordering of things without a dean and chapter, which were 
constituted afterward; and all the ministers within his diocess 
were as his chapter, to assist him in spiritual matters.” The dean 
and chapter are the shadow of the primitive presbytery, or body of 
elders, or all those who were ecclesiastical persons. ‘The presby- 
tery was considerably altered for the worse while the prelates, 
in the third and fourth centuries, ruled; under the kings its char- 
acter was additionally altered. Popery cast it into a still newer 
mould; andthe Church of England, with her boast of apostolicity, 
has only the mere shadow of a primitive presbytery in her dean 
and chapter. And how can those be guilty of schism who leave 
her innovations and revert to Scriptural and primitive usage, as 
the Wesleyans and others have done? Indeed, the nominal elec- 
tions of the deans and chapters are among the most absurd relics of 
popish, regal, and prelatical usurpations which can well be imagined. 
It is really an insult to';common sense and religion, to call the elec- 
tions of deans and bishops by congé d’elire an election of any kind. 
The king determinately fixes on the person who must be elected ; 
and the dean and chapter have no choice either in rejecting, for 
they must not reject, or in choosing between two or more who 
is the most fit, for only one person is named, and they must 
choose him or have their goods and chattels forfeited, and their 
persons placed under perpetual arrest. The pious Puritans, and 
the Methodists, who have rejected this farcical election and its con- 
comitants, have acted wisely and scripturally in so doing. 

4. An archdeacon hath ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the clergy 
and laity, next after the bishop, throughout the diocess, or in some 
part of it only. He is appointed by the bishop, and derives his 
authority entirely from him. In ancient times archdeacons wer : 
employed in distributing alms and offerings; but at length, by a 
personal attendance on the bishops, and a delegation to examine 
and report some causes, and commissions to visit the remoter 
parts of the diocess, they became as it were overseers of the 
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church. An archdeacon is now allowed to be an ordinary, as 
he hath a part of the episcopal power lodged in him. He visits 
his jurisdiction once a year; and he hath acourt where he may in- 
flict penance, suspend or excommunicate persons, prove wills, grant 
administrations, hear ecclesiastical causes, examine candidates for 
holy orders, and induct clerks within his jurisdiction, upon receipt 
of the bishop’s mandate. Where the archdeacon hath a peculiar 
jurisdiction, he is totally exempt from the power of the bishop, and 
the bishop cannot enter there and hold court. ‘The judge of the 
archdeacon’s court is called the official. 

Here we have a trace of the primitive order of deacons, which 
was to take care of the poor, distribute the alms, and otherwise aid 
the ministers of the word, so that they might wholly give themselves 
to prayer and preaching. ‘The archdeacon, or chief deacon, was 
first a server of tables; some of the bishop’s duties were assigned 
to him; and finally his original office is entirely abandoned, and 
he enters the ministry of the word, under the primitive name of a 
server of tables. Thus deacons became ministers or elders in 
office, elders and bishops became prelates, and these graduated to 
be popes. It is ever dangerous to give up authorized Scripture 
names. The archdeacons of the Anglican church are properly 
bishops: and perhaps the office which Timothy and Titus exercised 
comes nearer to theirs than any other in that church. 

5. Parsons or Rectors, and Vicars. This is the most nume- 
rous order of men in the English church; in treating of whom we 
shall consider, 1. The distinction between a parson (or rector) and 
vicar. 2. The method by which one may become a parson or 
vicar. 3. Their rights and duties. 4. And how one may cease to 
be either. 

(1.) Distinction between a parson or rector, and vicar. A parson 
is one who has full possession of all the rights of a parochial 
church. He is in himself a body corporate, in order to protect and 
defend the rights of the church, which he personates by a perpetual 
succession. He is sometimes called the rector, or governor of the 
church. He has, during his life, the freehold in himself of the par- 
sonage-house, the glebe, the tithes, and other dues. The benefice, 
comprising these, is sometimes appropriated ; that is, it is perpetu- 
ally annexed to some spiritual corporation, which becomes a sub- 
stitute for the parson, and is esteemed in law as equally capable of 
providing for the service of the church, as any single clergyman. 

It will be worth while to trace up this contrivance. It originated 
in the policy of the monastic orders, who have never been deficient 
in subtle inventions for the increase of their own power and emolu- 
ments. When tithes originated in the Christian church, they were 
distributed in a fourfold division: one for the use of.the bishop; an- 
other for maintaining the fabric of the church; a third for the poor; 
and a fourth to provide for the incumbent. When the bishops be- 
came otherwise endowed, they were prohibited from taking any 
share of the tithes, and the division was only into three parts. The 
monasteries inferred from hence that a small part was sufficient for 
the officiating priest, and the remainder might be applied to the use 
of their fraternities, subject to the burden of repairing the church, 
and providing clerical supply. They therefore begged and bought 
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for masses, obits, and money, allthe advowsons within their reach, 
and then appropriated the benefices to their own use; they themselves 
furnishing the clerk or officiating minister from their own body. 
Hence they became, in their corporate capacity, perpetual parsons, 
and might sue and be sued under the name of patrons. Thus the 
monasteries provided a curate, vicar, or substitute, received the 
whole support for the officiating priest, and gave a part to him that 
did the work. Such was the origin of vicarages. About one third 
or more of all the parsonages or rectories in England, previous to 
the Reformation, were attached to bishoprics, prebends, religious 
houses, nay, even to nunneries and military orders, all of which 
were spiritual corporations. At the dissolution of monasteries, by 
Henry VIII. the appropriations of the several parsonages which 
were attached to the religious houses were transferred to the king, 
in as ample a manner as the abbots, &c. held the same at the time 
of their dissolution. The same thing was done by former kings 
when the alien priories were dissolved and given to the crown. 
From these two facts have sprung all the lay appropriations. 

These appropriating corporations were wont to depute one of 
their body to perform divine service, and administer the sacraments, 
in those parishes of which the society was thus the parson. The 
officiating minister was no more than a curate, deputy, or vice- 
gerent of the appropriator, and therefore called vicarius, vicar or 
substitute. His stipend was at the discretion of the appropriator, 
who was, however, bound, of common right, to find somebody who 
would account to the appropriator concerning the temporals, and to 
the bishop concerning the spirituals, qui illi de temporalibus, episcopo 
de spiritualibus, debeat respondere. ‘The parishes suffered much, 
through the neglect of the corporations, by the want of divine ser- 
vice, and withholding those alms for which, among other purposes, 
the payment of tithes was originally imposed. It was therefore 
found necessary by act of parliament (15 Ric. IL. c. vi.) to or- 
dain that a pension should be distributed among the poor parishion- 
ers, as well as a sufficient stipend to the vicar. But the vicar, 
being liable to be moved at the pleasure of the appropriator, was 
not likely to insist too rigidly on the legal sufficiency of the sti- 
pend ; and therefore by statute (4 Henry IV., c. xii.) it was ordained, 
that the vicar shall not be a member of a religious house; that he 
shall be permanently vicar; and shall be canonically instituted 
and inducted, and sufficiently endowed at the discretion of the ordi- 
nary for these three purposes, to do divine service, to inform the 
people, and to keep hospitality. The endowments, in consequence 
of these statutes, have usually been a portion of the glebe, a share 
of the tithes such as the appropriators found troublesome to collect, 
and are therefore called small tithes, the greater tithes being still 
reserved to their own use. 

From the last act recited above we may date the origin of the 
present vicarages ; for, before that time, the vicar was nothing more 
than a temporary.curate. All the tithes or dues of the church be- 
long to the rector or appropriator, who has the same rights of the 
rector; and the vicar is entitled only to that portion which is ex- 
pressed in his endowment, or what his predecessors have immemo- 
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rially enjoyed by prescription, which is equivalent to a grant or en- 
dowment. 

The distinction therefore between a parson and vicar is this. 
The parson has, for the more part, the whole right to all the eccle- 
siastical dues of his parish; but a vicar has generally an appropri- 
ator over him, entitled to the better parts of the profits, to whom he 
is in effect perpetual curate, with a standing salary. A vicar must 
necessarily have an appropriator over him, or a sinecure rector. 

The livings of vicars, however, are abundantly sufficient in most 
cases; so that the surplus tithes not appropriated to them furnish 
an extra allowance wrested unjustly from the people, for which 
there is no authority in Scripture, nor argument in reason, nor ex- 
ample in the primitive church. Onthe other hand, it is the offspring 
of popery and corruption, and directly contrary to Scripture, and 
as unapostolical as it is unscriptural. It is injustice, as well as 
simony and sacrilege, for which no apology can be given except 
to say it is a civil regulation ; and this is the only support which 
many antiscriptural things in the Church of England can receive. 

(2.) The method of becoming a parson or vicar is much the same. 
To both there are four requisites necessary, viz., orders, presentation, 
institution, and induction. 

Orders. By common law, a deacon of any age might be insti- 
tuted and inducted to a parsonage or vicarage. By canon 34, no 
one shall be admitted a deacon till he be twenty-three years old; 
and he must be a year a deacon before he can be ordained elder 
or priest. By statutes (13 and 14 Car. II., c. iv.) no one can be ad- 
mitted to any benefice unless he be first ordained priest; and then 
he is, in the language of the law, a clerk in orders. 

Presentation. A patron may offer his clerk to the bishop of the 
diocess to be instituted. The bishop may refuse him on many 
accounts, As, 1. If the patron is excommunicated, and remains 
in contempt forty days. Or,2. If the clerk be unfit; which unfit- 
ness is of severalkinds. First, with regard to his person; as if he 
be a bastard, an outlaw, an excommunicate, an alien, under age, &c. 
Next with regard to his faith and morals: as for any particular 
heresy or vice that is maluwm in se, bad initself. But if the bishop 
alleges only in generals, as that he is schismaticus inveteratus, an 
inveterate schismatic ; or objects a fault thatis malum prohibitum, a 

forbidden evil merely, as haunting taverns, playing at unlawful 
games, or the like; itis not good cause of refusal. Or, lastly, the 
clerk may be rejected for want of learning. If the bishop rejects 
the person, there is a law process that can be instituted, and an 
appeal to the archbishop. 

Institution. If the bishop hath no objections, the clerk so ad- 
mitted is next to be instituted by him, which is a kind of inves- 
titure of the spiritual part of the benefice: for by institution the 
care of the souls of the parish is committed to the clerk. When 
a vicar is instituted, he, beside the usual forms, takes, if required by 
the bishop, an oath of perpetual residence ; though this is modified 
by statute 57 Geo. IIL, c. 99, respecting residence and non-resi- 
dence, and the oath is no longer required. When the ordinary is 
also the patron, and confers the living, the presentation and institu- 
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tion are one and the same act, and are called a collation to a 
benefice. 

Induction is performed by a mandate from the bishop to the 
archdeacon, who usually sends out a precept to other clergymen, 
to perform it for him. It is done by giving the clerk corporal 
possession of the church, as by holding the ring of the door, 
tolling the bell, or the like; and is a form required by law, with 
intent to give all the parishioners due notice, and sufficient cer- 
tainty of their new minister, to whom their tithes are to be paid. 
This therefore is the investiture of the temporal part of the bene- 
fice, as institution is of the spiritual. 

(3.) The duties of a parson or vicar are principally ecclesias- 
tical; except those which are laid on him by statute. These 
are numerous, and must be gathered from such authors as ex- 
pressly treat on this subject, though, as Blackstone observes, they 
are not much to be relied upon. The legal residence of the 
parson or vicar is not only in the parish, but in the parsonage 
house. 

(4.) How one may cease to be a parson or vicar. There is only 
one way by which a person becomes a parson or vicar; but there 
are many ways by which he ceases to be such. 1. By death. 
2. By cession, in taking another benefice. 38. By consecration, as 
when he is made a bishop. But a bishop by commendam may 
hold a parish for several years, or even during his incumbency. 
4. By resignation; but this is of no avail, unless accepted by the 
ordinary. 5. By deprivation; either, 1st., by sentence declaratory 
in the ecclesiastical courts, for sufficient causes allowed by the 
common law; such as treason, felony, or such infamous crimes ; 
for heresy, immorality and the like: or, 2dly,in pursuance of divers 
penal statutes, which declare the benefice void, as simony, denying 
the king’s supremacy, any of the thirty-nine articles, or the Book 
of Common Prayer; neglecting to read the liturgy or articles in 
the church, make the declarations against popery; take the oath of 
abjugation; for using any form of prayer except the liturgy of the 
Church of England. 

(5.) No minister shall preach or administer the sacrament in any 
private house, unless in times of necessity, as in case of sickness, 
&c., on pain of suspension for the first offence, and excommunication 
for the next. 

(6.) A curate is the lowest degree in the church, and represents a 
parson or vicar, and takes care of the flock, in cases of pluralities, 
sinecures, or where a clergyman is old and infirm. That such a 
grade of clergy existed in the primitive church, or is authorized 
by Scripture, no one can affirm ; as pluralities and sinecures were 
unknown among the apostles and apostolic men. An aged or in- 
firm person may properly enough have an assistant, but the 
grade of curates has no authority to support it; but, on the other 
hand, the usage that makes curates necessary, that of pluralities 
and sinecures, is palpably condemned by the word of God. 

(7.) The mode of appointing ministers to their charges will here 
require some notice, especially as it is connected with advowsons or 
patronage. ; 

Advowson is the right of presentation to a church or ecclesis- 
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tical benefice, and is synonymous with patronage, and he who has 
the right of advowson is called the patron of the church. When 
the Christian religion was first established in England, kings began 
to bui'd cathedral churches, and to make bishops. Afterward, in 
imitation of them, several lords of manors founded particular 
churches on some part of their land, and endowed them with 
glebe ; reserving to themselves and their heirs a right to present or 
nominate a fit person to the bishop, when the same should become 
void. On this point we wiil notice, 

(1.) The several kinds of advowsons. They are of two kinds, 
appendant and in gross. 

An appendant advowson is annexed to the possession of a manor, 
and passes with the manor, whether by inheritance or sale, as an 
appendage to the manor, without adding any words. An advowson 
in gross, or at large, is when the right of patronage is separated 
from the manor by legal conveyance, and never can be appended 
any more; but it is, for the future, annexed to the person of its 
owner, and not to his manor or lands. 

Advowsons are also either presentative, collative, or donative. 
A presentative advowson is, where the patron does present or offer 
his clerk to the bishop of the diocess, to be instituted in his church. 
A collative advowson is where the bishop and patron are one and 
the same person: in which case the bishop cannot present to him- 
self; but he does by one act of collation or conferring the benefice 
the whole of what is done by both presentation and institution. A 
donative advowson is, when the king or other patron does, by a 
single donation in writing, put the clerk into possession without 
presentation, institution, or induction. Donatives are either of 
churches parochial, chapels, prebends, &c., and may be exempt 
from all episcopal jurisdiction, so that the bishop cannot. visit 
them, and consequently cannot demand procurations. If the true 
patron of a donative church doth once present to the ordinary, and 
his clerk is admitted and instituted, it becomes a presentative church, 
and shall never afterward be donative. The right of donation de- 
scends to the heir or heiress; and not to the executor. Anda patron 
of a donative can never be put out of possession by a usurpation. 
This is said to have been the ancient way of conferring benefices 
in England, but was changed by the pope and his bishops about the 
middle of the twelfth century. 

2. A lapse is a title given to the ordinary, to collate to a church, 
when its patron neglects to present to it within six months after 
avoidance. Or a lapse is a devolution of a right of presenting from 
the patron to the bishop; from the bishop to the archbishop; and 
from the archbishop to the king. The term in which the title by 
lapse commences, from the one to the other successively, is six 
months or half a year. 

3. The right of presentation. Formerly advowsons were for 
the more part the property of barons; but in later times not only 
barons, but common persons have by purchase the dignity of pa- 
trons of churches: By the common law the patronage of churches 
is a right fixed in the patrons or founders, and their heirs, wherein 
they have as absolute a property as any other man hath in his 
lands and tenements: for advowsons are a temporal inheritance, 
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and lay free; they may be granted by deed or will, and are assets 
in the hands of heirs or executors. ‘The possession of it cannot 
yield any benefit to the owner, as the law provides that the exercise 
of this right must be gratuitous. The advowson itself is valuable 
and saleable, but not the presentation when the living is void. ‘The 
right, however, is considered of great value, as a provision for 
relatives, a pledge of friendship, or the reward of learning or 
virtue. 

4. Now may we not soberly ask, Is this practice of presentation 
authorized by any principle of Scripture, or any usage of the primi- 
tive church, or any argument from its usefulness as a good and 
salutary custom? The only argument which canin our opinion be 
brought in its faver is, that those who build and endow churches ought 
to have the privilege of nominating the person who should officiate. 
That a person may lawfully enough invest his property thus, and 
receive the privilege of presentation, is scarcely worth contending for 
inthis matter. The great question is, Cansuch acongregation as wor- 
ships in this house, or the ecclesiastical body of ministers, allow the 
discipline of Christ’s church, in the appointment and reception of min- 
isters, to be transferred from them as its lawful depositaries, and be 
invested in any person, whetlier male or female, righteous or wicked, 
wise or unwise, and be sold and bartered as almost any other arti- 
cle of commerce? It is not our wish to overlook the disadvantages 
arising from old established laws, and the difficulty of applying a 
remedy ; but as this is so, those who still adhere of choice, or through 
interest, to this unscriptura] usage, ought to be very sparing in pro- 
nouncing sentences of exclusion, or want of apostolic character, 
on those who follow the Scripture and the primitive church. (See 
Blackstone, b. ii, c. iii, pp. 21-23. Also Jacobs, on Advowsons, and 
the authorities quoted ; to whom we are indebted principally for our 
information respecting the particulars on the several grades of 
clergy, under the heads, bishops, clergy, &c. 

(8.) The tithe system ‘of the English Church will require notice, in 
order to have correct views of the polity of this church. The following 
particulars are worthy of notice on this subject :— ; 

1. Definition and division of tithes. Blackstone defines tithes to 
be (b. ii, c. ili, p. 24) “the tenth part of the increase yearly arising 
and renewing from the profits of lands, the stock upon lands, and the 
personal industry of the inhabitants.” The first species is called pre- 
dial, as of corn, grass, hops, wood. The second mized, as of wool, 
milk, pigs, &c. ; consisting of natural products, but nurtured and pre- 
served, in part, by the care of man; and of these the tenth must be 
paid in gross. ‘The third personal, as of manual occupations, trades, 
fisheries, and the like ; and of these only the tenth part of the clear 
gains and profits is due. 

Tithes, with regard to value, are divided into great and small. -Great 
tithes are chiefly corn, hay, and wood. Small tithes are the predial 
tithes. of other kinds, together with mixed and personal tithes. Great 
tithes generally belong to the rector, and small tithes to the vicar. 
Great tithes are commonly called parsonage tithes—small tithes, vicar- 
age tithes ; as being in general payable, the one to the parson, the other 
to the vicar. 


2. To whom tithes are payable. Upon their first introduction, 
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though every man was obliged to pay tithes in general, yet he might 
give them to what priests he pleased; or he might pay them into the 
hands of the bishop, who distributed among his diocesan clergy the 
revenues of his church, which were then in common. But when dio- 
cesses were divided into parishes, the tithes of each parish were allotted 
to its own particular minister ; first by common consent, or the appoint- 
ment of lords of manors, and afterward by the written law of the land. 
Tithes are now due, of common right, to the parson of the parish, un- 
less there may be a special exemption. ‘This parson of the parish may 
be either the actual incumbent, or else the appropriator of the benefice, 
who may bea near resident and a sinecure. In extra parochial places, 
the king, by his royal prerogative, has a right to all the tithes. 

3. Who are to pay tithes. It is well known, and needs not to be 
dwelt on here, that all persons of every creed must pay tithes to the 
ministers of the established church. ‘This is so notorious on several 
accounts, that it is unnecessary to dwell and give details. 

4. Who may be exempted from paying tithes. Lands, or their oc- 
cupiers, may be exempted from the payment of tithes, either in part or 
totally, first, by a real composition, or secondly, by custom or prescription. 

A real composition is when an agreement is made between the owner 
of the lands and the parson or vicar, with the consent of the ordinary 
and patron, that such lands shall, for the future, be diseharged from the 
payment of tithes; by reason of some land, or other real recompense, 
given to the parson in lieu thereof. 

A discharge by custom or prescription, is where, time out of mind, 
such persons or such lands have been partially or totally exempted from 
the payment of tithes. 

5. The origin of tithes, and the authority on which they are paid. 
The following, from the pen of Judge Blackstone, (b. ii, c. lil, p. 25,) 
will present a very solid view of this subject. “ As to their original, I 
will not put the title of the clergy to tithes upon any divine right ; though 
such a right certainly commenced, and, I believe, as certainly ceased, 
with the Jewish theocracy. Yet an honourable and competent main- 
tenance for the ministers of the gospel is, undoubtedly, jure divino ; 
whatever the particular mode of that maintenance may be. For, be- 
sides the positive precepts of the New Testament, natural reason will 
teil us that an order of men who are separated from the world, and ex- 
cluded trom other lucrative professions for the sake of the rest of man- 
kind, have a right to be furnished with the necessaries, conveniences, 
and moderate enjoyments of life at their expense for whose benefit they 
forego the usual means of providing them. Accordingly, all muni- 
cipal laws have provided a liberal and decent maintenance for their 
national priests or clergy.” 

Bishop Barlow, Selden, Father Paul, and others, have observed that 
neither tithes nor ecclesiastical benefices were ever heard of in the 
Christian church for many ages, or pretended to be due to the Chris- 
tian ministry ; and, as that bishop affirms, no mention is made of tithes 
in the grand codex of canons, ending in the year 451, which, next to 
the Bible, is the most authentic book in the world ; and that thereby it 
appears, during all that time, both churches and churchmen were main- 
tained by free gifts and oblations. According, therefore, to the doc- 
trine and practice of the primitive church, the tithe system is no part 
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of the Christian economy, though a proper ministerial support is 
enjoined by the New Testament. 

The time when tithes were first introduced into England, is said, by 
Blackstone, to be probably at the period when Christianity was planted 
among the Saxons by Augustine the monk, about the end of the sixth 
century. But the first mention of them is in the 17th article of Synod 
of Northumberland, held in 787, wherein the payment of tithes is en- 
joined. This canon, which at first did not bind the laity, was effectu- 
ally confirmed by two kingdoms of the heptarchy, (Mercia and North- 
umberland,) in their parliamentar y conventions, consisting of their 
kings, bishops, dukes, senators, and people. ‘This was only a few years 
later than their establishment, by Charlemagne, in France, (A. D. 
778,) who made the famous division of them into four parts: one to 
maintain the edifice of the :church, the second to support the poor, the 
third the bishop, and the fourth the parochial clergy. Selden contends 
that others were introduced into England about the year 786, when 
parishes and ecclesiastical benefices came tobe settled. He argues, 
that tithes and ecclesiastical benefices being correlative, the one could 
not exist without the other; for, whenever any ecclesiastical person 
had any portion of tithes granted to him out of certain lands, this natu- 
rally constituted the benefice; the granting of the tithes of such a 
manor or parish being, in fact; a grant of the benefice, as a grant of 
the benefice did imply a grant of the tithes ; thus, the relation between 
patrons and incumbents was analogous to that of lord and tenant by 
the feudal law. 

About the year 794, Offa, king of Mercia, gave to the church the 


. tithes of all his kingdom, in order to expiate for the death of Ethelbert, 


king of the East Angles, whom he had basely caused to be murdered 
the preceding year. ‘Tithes, however, were paid in England as early 
as 750, by way of offerings, according to ancient usage. But the law 
of Offa first gave the church a civil right to them, by way of property 
and inheritance, and enabled the clergy to recover them as their legal 
dues, by coercion of the civil powers. Sixty years after, Ethelwolf 
extended the law to the whole realm of England. About the year 900, 
by compact between King Guthrun the Dane, and Alfred and his son 
Edward, the payment of tithes is not only enjoined, but a penalty added 
for nonpayment. ‘This law was confirmed by the laws of Athelstan, 
about the year 930. The fourth council of Lateran, held in 1215, 
made tithes obligatory on all Christians; though, in the primitive church, 
they were a part of the voluntary oblations of Christians. 

When tithes first commenced in the Christian church, they were 
purely voluntary : since that time they are collected by coercion and 
severe penalty, the nature and extent of which are too well known and 
too atrocious to need any additional sentence of reprobation. At first, 
they were divided between the bishop, the clergy, the poor, and repair: 
ing the church; but now they are wholly, or principally, devoted to 
the ministers, and the sinecures and nonresidents. Those of the 
primitive and early church who gave tithes, were, at least, professed 
Christians ; but the present tithes are exacted from those who make no 
profession of religion, as well as from Christians who conscientiously 
reject the pastoral care of those to whom they are compelled to pay 
tithes, and pay their own pastors besides. The policy gives rise to 
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jealousy, distrust, quarrels, and exactions of the most grievous kind. 
And yet we are almost compelled, on pain of being guilty of schism, to 
pronounce this nefarious tithe-system to be apostolic. It is true, our 
neighbours, who claim to be the apostolic men, say they have, in 
America, given up this part of the system of the English and Popish 
Churches. Of this, however, we must entertain serious doubts. ‘The 
American revolution compelled them to renounce, practically, the sys- 
tem. In Europe, the Churchmen and Romanists hold it with a death 
grasp. In America, the doctrine of apostolic succession, of which the 
tithe system is part and parcel, is stil] held, taught, and pressed. | If 
we may judge from analogy, tithes would be elaimed whenever there 
would be a probability of success. Yet it would be a difficult, as 
well as a curious question to settle, whether the Roman Catholic or 
Protestant successionists were the rightful possessors of the tithes. 
(See Blackstone, b. ii, c. ili, pp. 25-32; Jacobs on the article Tithes, 
Du Pin, vol. ii, p. 45; and the authorities quoted by these authors. ) 

2dly. Some notice of the ecclesiastical courts of the English Church 
will be necessary, in order to have a correct view of her polity; and 
how far other churches may be justifiable or censurable in refusing to 
unite with, or-separate from, her communion. 

“In the time of the Saxons,” says Blackstone, (b. il, c. v, p. 61,) 
“there was no distinction between the lay and the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction. ‘The county court was as much a spiritual as a temporal tri- 
bunal; and the rights of the church were ascertained and asserted at 
the same time, and by the same judges, as the rights of the laity. For 
this purpose, the bishop of the diocese and the alderman, or, in his ab- 
sence, the sheriff of the county, used to sit together in the county 
court ; and had there the cognizance of all causes, as well ecclesiastical 
as civil. On the introduction of Popery into England, the civil and 
ecclesiastical courts were separated ; and they never afterward became 
thoroughly united.” 

The spiritual courts are those held by the king’s authority, as supreme 
head of the church, for matters which chiefly concern religion. The 
laws and constitutions by which the Church of England is governed, 
are, 1. Divers immemorial customs. 2. Provincial constitutions, and 
the canons made in convocation ; especially those in the year 1603. 
3. Statutes, or acts of parliament, concerning religion ; particularly the 
gubrics in the Common Prayer Book, founded on the statutes of uni- 
formity. 4. The articles of religion. 5. And it is said, by the general 
canon law, where all others fail. 

The suits in these courts are for reformation of manners, for pun- 
ishing heresy, defamation, laying violent hands on a clergyman; for 
recovery of tithes, a legacy, contracts for marriage, &c. | In causes 
of this nature the courts may give casts, but not damages: things that 
properly belong to those eourts are matrimonial and testamentary, and 
such defamatory words for which no action lies at law; as for calling 
one adulterer, fornicator, usurer, or the like. 

In briefly recounting the various ecclesiastical courts, we will begin 
with the lowest, and so ascend, gradually, to the supreme court of 
appeal. 

1. The archdeacon’s court is the lowest. It is held, in the archdea- 
con’s absence, before a judge appointed by him, and called his official, 
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lis jurisdiction is sometifhes in concurrence with, sometimes in exclu- 
sion of, the bishop’s court of the diocess. An appeal lies to the bishop’s 
court. 

2. The consistory court of every diecesan bishop is held in their seve- 
ral cathedrals, for the trial of all ecclesiastical causes in the diocess. 
‘The bishop’s chancellor, or his commissary, is the judge; and from his 
sentence an appeal lies to the archbishop. 

3. The court of arches is a court of appeal, belonging to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; and the judge thereof is called the dean of the 
arches. His proper jurisdiction is over only the thirteen peculiar pa. 
rishes belonging to the archbishop in London. But the dean of the 
arches doth also (as doth the official principal of the archbishop of 
York) receive and determine appeals from the sentences of all inferior 
ecclesiastical courts within the province. From him an appeal lies to 
the king in chancery, as supreme head of the English Church, in the 
place of the bishop of Rome, who formerly exercised that jurisdiction. 

4. The court of peculiars is a branch of, and annexed to, the court 
of arches. It has jurisdiction over all those parishes dispersed through 
the province of Canterbury in the midst of other diocesses, which are 
exempt from ordinary jurisdiction, and subject to the metropolitan only. 
All ecclesiastical causes arising in these exempt jurisdictions are ori- 
ginally cognizable by this court; from which an appeal lay formerly 
to the pope, but now to the king, in chancery. 

5. The prerogative court is established for the trial of all testament- 
ary causes, where the deceased hath left property within two different 
diocesses ; in which case the probate of wills belongs to the bishop of 
the diocess, by way of special prerogative. And all causes relating to 
the wills, &c., are cognizable before a judge, appointed by the arch- 
bishop, called the judge of the prerogative court ; from whom an appeal 
lies to the king, instead of the pope, as formerly. 

6. The court of delegates, or the great court of appeal in all ecclesi- 
astical causes, is appointed by the king’s commission under his great 
seal, and issuing out of chancery to represent his royal person, and 
hear all appeals made to him. ‘This commission is frequently filled 
with lords spiritual and temporal, and always with judges of the courts 
at Westminster and doctors of the civil law. But, in case the king 
himself is a party, the appeal does not lie to him in chancery, but to 
the bishops of the realm, assembled in the upper house of convocation. 

7. A commission of review is sometimes granted, in extraordinary 
cases, to revise the sentence of the court of delegates, where it is ap- 
prehended they have been led into material error. This commission 
the king may grant, because the pope, as supreme head by the canon 
law, used to grant such commission of review; and such authority as 
the pope formerly exercised is now annexed to the crown. : 

3dly. The convocation of the English Church will also call for some 
notice, in order that we may see how far it is invested, as an ecclesi- 
astical body, with power to decide in matters of religion. 

1. The convocation is the assembly of the representatives of the 
clergy, to consult about ecclesiastical matters in time of parliament. 
As there are two houses of parliament, so there are two houses of con- 
vocation ; the one called the higher, or upper house, where the bishops 
and archbishops sit by themselves; and the other the lower house of 
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convocation, where all the rest of the clergy sit; i. e., all deans and 
archdeacons, one proctor from every chapter, and two proctors from all 
the clergy of each diocess; making, in the whole, one hundred and sixty- 
four. Each house hath a prolocutor, chosen from among themselves. 

The following, which we take from Jacobs’ Law Dictionary on the 

word proctor, is the mode of assembling the convocation : “On every 
new parliament, the king directeth his writ to the archbishop of each 
province, for the summoning of all bishops, deans, archdeacons, &c., 
to the convocation, and, generally, of all the clergy of his province, 
assigning them the time and place in the writ. Then the archbishop 
of Canterbury, on his writ received, according to custom, directs his 
letters to the bishop of London, as his provincial dean, first citing him 
peremptorily, and then willing him to cite, in like manner, all the bish- 
ops, &c., and, generally, all the clergy of his province, to the place, and 
against the day, prefixed in the writ; but directeth, withal, that one 
proctor be sent for every cathedral or collegiate church, and two proc- 
tors for the body of the inferior clergy of each diocess ; and by virtue 
of these letters, authentically sealed, the bishop of London directs his 
like letters, severally, to the bishop of every diocess of the province, 
citing them in like sort, and willing them not only to appear, but also 
to admonish the deans and archdeacons personally to appear, and the 
cathedral and collegiate churches and the common clergy of the dio- 
cess to send their proctors to the place at the day appointed; and also 
willeth them to certify to the archbishop the name of every person, so 
warned by them, in a schedule annexed to their letter, certificatory. 
Then the bishops proceed accordingly, and the cathedral and collegiate 
churches and the body of the clergy make choice of their proctors ; 
which being done, and certified to the bishop, he returneth all at the 
day.” 

All bishops, deans, and archdeacons are, ex officio, members of the 
convocation. Each chapter sends one proctor or representative, and 
the parochial clergy in each diocess in Canterbury two proctors; but 
each archdeaconry in York sends two, on account of the small number 
of diocesses. In York the convocation consists only of one house ; but 
in Canterbury there are two houses, of which the twenty-two bishops 
form the upper house. 

The archbishop of Canterbury is the president of the convocation, 
and prorogues and dissolves it by mandate from the king. 

The convocation exercises its powers in making canons, with the 
king’s consent ; and examines and censures heretical books and per- 
sons. But an appeal lies to the king in chancery, or to his delegates. 

The lower house of convocation, in the province of Canterbury, con- 
sists of twenty-two deans, fifty-three archdeacons, twenty-four proctors 
for the chapters, and forty-four proctors for the parochial clergy : total 
one hundred and forty-four. 

2. The English convocation differs, in its constitution, from-most 
other ecclesiastical bodies. It is thus described by Blackstone, (b. i, 
c. Vil, p. 279.) The convocation, or ecclesiastical synod in England, 
differs considerably in its constitution from the synods of other Chris- 
tian kingdoms, those consisting wholly of bishops; whereas, with us, 
the convocation is the miniature of parliament, wherein the archbishop 
presides with regal state. The upper house, of bishops, represents the 
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house of lords; and the lower house, composed of the representatives 
of the several dioceses at large, and of each particular chapter therein, 
resembles the house of commons, with its knights of the shires and 
burgesses.” 

3. The Church of England, as a church, exercises very little power 
in ecclesiastical affairs, being almost entirely dependant on the parlia- 
ment andking. The clergy, by their act of submission in the reign of 
Henry VIII., promised that they would make no more canons without 
the royal assent, nor assemble without bis writ ; and that all appeals to 
Rome should be stopped, and made to the king. (Burnet, vol. i, b. ii, 
p- 195.) Burnet affirms, respecting the act of submission, as follows : 
“ Now, before the submission which the clergy made to King Henry, 
as the convocation gave the king great subsidies, so the whole business 
of religion lay within their sphere; but, after the submission, they were 
cut off from meddling with it, except as they were authorized by the 
king.” (Idem, vol. ii, b. i, p. 65.) Previously to the Reformation, the 
convocation transacted ecclesiastical business, under the management 
of the bishops; but by the act of submission, synodical business cannot 
be transacted without the royal sanction. Besides, the king and par- 
liament, that is, the state, can make laws to bind the clergy, without 
their consent; but the king and clergy cannot, constitutionally, form 
a canon to bind the state. 

In King Edward’s time, the sole right and authority of reforming the 
church was vested in the crown; and by the act of succession, in the 
king’s council, if he were under age. The reformation of the Church 
of England, begun by Henry, was carried on by Edward, assisted by 
Archbishop Cranmer and a few select divines. The clergy, in convo- 
cation, did not move in it but as they were directed and overawed by 
their superiors; nor did they consent till they were modelled to the 
designs of the court. In decreeing rites and ceremonies, the convo- 
cation did little or nothing ; all was done by the reigning monarch and 
council, or select divines. Indeed, the bishop and clergy, in general, 
opposed the first exercise of ecclesiastical supremacy, and the present 
form of the established church. (See Dyer on Subscription, p. 167. 
Neal, vol. i, ch. ii, p. 38. Burnet, part i.) 

From the powers vested in the king, as well as those exercised by 
the convocation, we gather the following limits of power :—1l. The 
convocation cannot convene for the purpose of doing business, unless 
by license from the king. 2. When assembled, the king has the power 
of proroguing, restraining, and regulating them; and of dissolving 
them as he sees fit. 3. The convocation cannot make, or put into exe- 
cution, any canons repugnant to the king’s prerogative, as the laws, 
customs, and statutes of the realm. 4. The king’s assent is necessary 
to the validity of every canon. 

The following is Bishop Burnet’s view of the convocation, on which 
there is no necessity for comment. After remarking that Cranmer 
intended to put the government of the church in a very different form 
from the common way of convocation, by setting up provincial synods 
of bishops, to be called as the archbishop saw cause, he having first 
obtained the king’s license for that purpose, Mr. Burnet proceeds : 
‘The convocations now in use by a long proscription, in which deans, 
archdeacens, and cathedrals have an interest far superior in number 
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to those elected to represent the clergy, can in no sort pretend to be 
more than a part of our civil constitution; and have no foundation, 
either in any warrant from Scripture, or from the first ages of the 
church, set out by Charles the Great, and formed according to the feu- 
dal law, by which a right of giving subsidies was vested in all who 
were possessed of such tenures as qualified them to contribute toward 
the supporting of the state.” (Vol. iii, p. 258.) According to the 
views of this candid bishop, the convocation is a part of the civil con- 
stitution ; that it was without warrant from Scripture, or the first ages of 
the church ; that it was modelled after the feudal system, in imitation 
of Charles the Great. The inference, then, is clear, that the Church 
of England is not under the control of an ecclesiastical body, but un- 
der the entire management of the parliament and the king; and that 
her form of government is not Scriptural, apostolical, or primitive, but, 
on the contrary, it is political and regal, formed on the feudal and popish 
systems. 

4. We have now before us a petition of the clergy residing near 
Bury St. Edmund’s, in which they petition the king to permit the con- 
vocation to do business, after its operations had been suspended for one 


hundred years. ‘The petition was published in the British Magazine 


for 1836, and appeared in the New-York Churchman in the spring of 
1837, and is as follows :— 

“ Convocation—Petition of the Clergy residing near Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s. 

“To the King’s Most Excellent -Majesty:—We, the undersigned, 
clergy in the neighbourhood of Bury St. Edmund’s, beg leave to ap- 
proach your majesty with every feeling of attachment to your majes- 
ty’s person, and of reverence for your majesty’s high office, as king, 
defender of the faith, and temporal head of the church in England and 
Ireland, and humbly to present unto your majesty— 

“ That the church of Christ, in all ages and countries, has possessed 
and exercised the right of consulting upon ecclesiastical affairs, by 
means of diocesan, provincial, and national synods or councils; that 
this right was given to his church by the Lord himself has never been 
denied by godly princes, and cannot justly be taken away. 

“That the Church of England, in common with every other branch 
of Christ’s universal church, enjoyed and exercised this right for many 
generations, from the first introduction of Christianity into this king- 
dom; and that much benefit resulted therefrom. 

“That your majesty’s predecessor, King Edward the First, having 
assembled the representatives of the burghers in what is now called the 
house of commons, for the purposes of state, especially to enable them 
to tax themselves, assembled the clergy by their representatives in what 
is now Called the house of convocation, for the same purposes. 

“ That the house of convocation, though originally instituted for the 
purpose of enabling the clergy to tax themselves, in the course of time 
acted as an ecclesiastical synod ; and, in point of fact, has ever since 
been regarded as the national council of the Church of England, being 
composed of the bishops and dignitaries, and of the representatives of 
the different chapters and the inferior clergy. . 

“That at the time of the Reformation under King Henry the Eighth, 
when important alterations were made in ecclesiastical affairs, his ma- 
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jesty consulted convocation upon them ; and as important measures are 
now recommended to your majesty by your present church commis- 
sioners, especially the suppression of a vast many cathedral appoint- 
ments, we humbly pray that your majesty will not sanction this change 
of ecclesiastical property without consulting the clergy in convocation 
assembled. 

« That from the time of King Henry the Eighth to the beginning of 
the reign of King George the First, convocation was consulted upon 
ecclesiastical affairs, and that no important alterations were made in 
the church without its consent. 

«“ That it is to convocation we owe, under God, all that is most valu- 
able in our church—our Scriptural liturgy, articles, and homilies. 

«That in the reign of King George the First, his majesty was per- 
suaded to put a stop to the proceedings of convocation against the un- 
orthodox opinions of Bishop Hoadley, by a prorogation ; since which 
time convocation, though regularly ‘summoned and assembled every 
new parliament, has not been permitted to do business. 

“That so long as no alteration in ecclesiastical affairs were contem- 
plated, this silencing of convocation was only a negative evil—the not 
permitting them to do good, and make such judicious alterations as are 
rendered necessary by the lapse of time, and the change in every thing 
human ; but that to keep convocation silent any longer, while import. 
ant alterations in the church are not only contemplated, but are actu- 
ally in progress, would, in the opinion of your majesty’s petitioners, be 
a positive evil of great magnitude. 

«That by the constitution of our country in church and state, con- 
vocation is clearly recognised as one of the four estates of the realm, 
without whose joint consent no alterations in ecclesiastical affairs can 
justly or constitutionally be made. 

“ That this is no private opinion of your majesty’s dutiful petitioners, 
but the deliberate judgment of the most celebrated divines. 

“ That convocation not having been permitted to do business for one 
hundred years, when no ecclesiastical alterations were contemplated, 
can be no sufficient reason why it should not be allowed to act now, 
when alterations in ecclesiastical property, discipline, and rights are 
proposed, greater than any that took place at the Reformation. 

“ That by the act of submission, passed in the twenty-fifth year of 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, convocation cannot lawfully proceed to 
business without the permission of the sovereign. 

«We therefore humbly, but earnestly, pray that your majesty may 
be pleased to consult the archbishops and bishops of the church about 
the expediency and propriety of allowing the convocation now in exist- 
ence to proceed to business ; and that your majesty may be pleased to 
consult your legal advisers as to whether alterations in ecclesiastical 
property and discipline can constitutionally be made without the con- 
sent of convocation ; and that your majesty will not sanction any far- 
ther alterations in ecclesiastical affairs till the proposed measures have 
received the assent of the house of convocation, as well as passed the 
two houses of parliament. 

« And your petitioners will ever pray, &c.” 

The petitioners represent the king as temporal head of the church ; 
whereas he is spiritual and supreme head. They confess, however, that 
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the convocation is not an ecclesiastical body, but that it ought to be 
such. They affirm that the articles, liturgy, and homilies owed their 
existence to the convocation, which is incorrect ; as these were com- 
posed by some select divines, and published authoritatively by the king ; 
and the convocation and clergy had nothing to do but receive them as 
presented, without any right to reject or amend. But the reading of 
the foregoing petition will satisfy the reader that the English Church 
possesses no proper ecclesiastical authority by virtue of her convoca- 
tion, which is nothing else than the creature of the state, and under the 
entire control of the crown. 

5. We have seen that the articles of religion were not promulged at 
first by the convocation ; and, though the 20th article says, “The 
church hath power to decree rites and ceremonies,” it appears this 
power was-exercised by the civil magistrate at the Reformation. When 
did the church, as a convocation, or in any other capacity, decree one 
rite or exercise of religion? When did the bench of bishops, or the 
clergy in convocation, act in church affairs?’ Or when did the me- 
tropolitan do the like, unless when commissioned by the supreme head ? 
By going back to the time when rites and ceremonies and articles were 
decreed, we will find that they were formed, and authoritatively pub- 
lished, by the supreme head of the church; and it was only afterward 
that they were recognized by the clergy. Indeed, they received as 
much opposition from the clergy themselves as they durst exercise in 
those times. And though these things were done at first, either by 
authority or under the covert of acts of parliament, yet it was at a time 
when the parliament itself was subject to an unconstitutional control 
from the crown ; when it could degrade itself so far as to pass an act, 
giving the king’s proclamation the force of law. (See Dyer, p. 168.) 


( To be continued.) 





Art. IlL—A LECTURE ON EDUCATION. 
BY REV. PROF. N. ROUNDS, A. M., OF CAZENOVIA. 


Delivered at Ulica, April 2, 1837. 


‘That our sons may be as plants, grown up in their youth; that our daughters 
may be as corner-stones, polished after the similitude of a palace,” Ps. cxliv, 12. 


‘ne inspired writer is, in this psalm, enumerating the circum- 
stances which go to make up the character of a “happy people.” 
The first is, that their children be properly educated. A.proper 
education implies that series of means by which the human under- 
standing is gradually enlightened, and the best dispositions of the 
human heart formed and unfolded, between the periods of infancy 
and manhood. It contemplates two principal ends: first, to impart 
a practical knowledge of those’ sciences which pertain to the ordi- 
nary business of life and to the fine arts; and secondly, what is of 
noless importance, to develope and improve the native endowments 
of the mind and of the heart. This last idea is beautifully expressed 
in the figurative language of the text—“ That our sons may be as 
plants, grown up in their youth.” ‘The mind of an uneducated young 
man might be represented by a plant, which, being stinted in its 
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growth, remains in a shrivelled and unfruitful state ; while the thrifty, 
flourishing plant, clad in luxuriant foliage and blushing with the 
flowers of promise, is the pleasing emblem of a mind that has re- 
ceived that early cultivation by which its original energies have been 
heightened and matured. 

But the royal psalmist would not confine the benefits of learning 
to his own sex. Heathen writers may pass over the subject of 
female education in silence ; modern libertines may speak'of it with 
contempt; but the pious and enlightened king of Israel introduces it 
with profound respect. He particularly alludes to the kind of edu- 
cation females should receive—“ That our daughters may be as cor- 
ner-stones, polished after the similitude of a palace.” ‘The stones. 
here referred to are probably like those denominated ‘ costly stones” 
in the First Book of Kings, which are supposed to have been of dif- 
ferent kinds of marble, so polished as to bring to view every latent 
cloud and vein in all its beauty ; and so fitted in the corners of their 
public edifices as to impart to them additional strength and elegance. 
Thus female education, while it aims primarily at practical utility, 
does not neglect those graceful accomplishments which improve the 
taste, the manners, and the sentiments. Observe the appropriateness 
of the figure—‘ Like corner-stones polished.” ‘They were polished ; 
they had received all the-nice touchings and finishings of the artist ; 
yet the external embellishment did not belie the internal substance. 
They were not polished wood, so ornamented as to counterfeit a 
richer material: they were polished marble, Not a mere painted 
surface, while all within was vacant and hollow: they were sound, 
-solid, and substantial; admired not more for their beauty than for 
the important purposes they were adapted to subserve. 

I. In considering the benefits of education more at large, let us 
notice them, in the first instance, as they are realized by the student 
himself; and here, of course, 1 shall address myself primarily to the 
young. W hether honour, happiness, or usefulness be your aim, 
learning presents itself as ‘a necessary requisite. 

The love of praise is implanted by our Creator in every human 
breast: te be dead to its dictates were a defect; to be governed by 
it is depravity. The path of science is the path to honour, Wealth 
may secure to you the admiration of the ignorant multitude, but it 
would still be a matter of question whether that admiration were not 
directed more to your riches than to yourselves. Had these young 
men lived in the dark ages, when knight-errantry was in fashion, 
they might have sought for honour in deeds of desperate daring ; 
such as storming an enemy’s castle, pillaging his territory, or slay- 
ing a rival in single combat. Extraordinary physical attributes, 
whether height of stature, strength of muscle, or even fierceness of 
jook, might have been a satisfactory passport to the high places of 
power. But in these days, mind is the standard of the man. The 
world-now think that intellectual endowments are a necessary re- 
quisite, without which no man is eligible to any office of honour and 
responsibility, either civil, military, or ecclesiastical. 

And need we say that the man who has enjoyed the advantages 
of education is possessed of sources of enjoyment of which the illi- 
terate are totally ignorant? That the man, for instance, whose hours 
of leisure can be spent in perusing the writings of the great and good, 
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is more happy than he who has no resort at such times but the idle 
chit-chat of the fire-side or of the bar-room? That he whose mind 
is richly stored with the varied incidents that have distinguished the 
history of the different nations of the earth, enjoys his hours of re- 
flection and conversation more pleasantly than the person who 
knows nothing of the world, save what has transpired during his 
own life, and within his own town or neighbourhood? Will the 
pleasure of contemplating the evening sky be no greater to the 
scholar, who beholds in every planet a world, and in every fixed 
star the centre of a system of worlds, than to him who looks at 
them with the same vacant stare as he would behold the sparks that 
glitter for a moment above the chimney of a forge? But that we 
may not consume your time upon so plain a matter, let me ask 
finally, on this point, what.is the circumstance which renders the 
state of man more desirable than that of the inferior animals? It 
cannot be our superior capacity for sensual gratifications, for some 
of them command the enjoyments that arise from two elements ; 
we are confined to one. Others of them are so constituted as to 
enjoy the pleasures of the palate almost without interruption ; but 
that this would be utterly incompatible with the human constitution, 
is every day developed in the disastrous consequences of drunken- 
ness and gluttony. No, my young friends, it is the pleasures of 
mind in the exercise of thought, in the play of fancy, in the reveries 
of reflection, and in the excursions of hope, that separate human 
from irrational beings by so broad a line of demarcation, and open 
a new world to the soul of the enlightened man. These are plea- 
sures which elevate him to a community of enjoyment with the an- 
gels of God; and we have the strongest grounds to believe that no 
inconsiderable portion of the future happiness of the redeemed will 
consist in exploring those delightful fields of knowledge which shall 
open, in endless succession, for the improvement and gratification 
of the immortal mind. 

But we have said that learning would increase your usefulness, 
as well as your happiness. A desire to be useful is one of the most 
noble motives that can actuate the human breast. Christ went about 
doing good. In this view, the text compares well-educated young 
men to plants grown up in their youth. They are like “ plants,” 
not like wild and noxious weeds; but the word in the English, 
and still more plainly in the original, implies some useful vegetable, 
which the hand of the husbandman had carefully planted and reared ; 
and the marginal references render it more than probable that the 
plants alluded to were the olive. The olive tree was one of the 
most valuable productions of the East. Minerva, the tutelar god- 
dess of Athens, is said to have planted it originally in that city, as a 
sign that she had taken the Athenians under her peculiar protection. 
Its fruit enters largely into the diet of many nations, while its use 
in medicine and pharmacy is scarcely to be estimated. Yet such 
is the beautiful and striking figure which the inspired penman has 
selected to illustrate the public benefit of well-informed young men ; 
those whose minds have been early and judiciously cultivated, so as 
fully to develop their natural talents, and prepare them to act a 
useful and distinguished part in the affairs of men. To confine our 
view for the present to temporal interests, who can tell how much 
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the world owes to the inventor of the mariner’s compass, and of the 
printer’s press? to a Newton, who, in the midst of the darkness 
that shrouded the philosophic world, said, Let there be light, and there 
was light? to an Arkwright, by the invention of whose admirable 
machinery the article of cotton may be spun to any assignable fine- 
ness, and, as a consequence, multitudes of the poorer classes, who 
were otherwise destitute of a livelihood, are now furnished with a 
productive and honest employment? When shall America forget 
her obligations to her artisan, who, by the application of steam power 
to the purposes of navigation, has given man the ascendency over 
the strongest of elements? To her chieftain, who. so deservedly 
receives the title of “ father of his country ?” To her philosopher, at 
whose command the subjugated thunderbolt lay harmless at his feet? 
Yet it was education which made these illustrious men the honour 
and blessing of our race. Without the cultivation of their intellect- 
ual powers, Fulton and Franklin had never been known in any other 
character than that of obscure mechanics; and Washington had 
never been distinguished either in the cabinet or in the field. 

But shall we give no word of encouragement to the youthful 
female whose bosom heaves with the pious desire to benefit her spe- 
cies? We have not so studied the spirit of our text. The figure 
by which the sweet singer of Israel illustrates the usefulness of well- 
instructed females, is not less beautiful or appropriate than that 
which he applies to the other sex. They are like the corner-stones 
of a kingly palace. They are not only interesting to look upon, but 
are of great utility. What part of an edifice is more important than 
the corner-stones? Upon what part does its strength, beauty, and 
durability more obviously depend? If the corner-stones be well 
selected and well fitted, the building will stand almost as a matter 
ofcourse. But let them be imperfect, and what then? Let them 
be unshapely, and no matter how much labour you bestow upon the 
other parts; no matter how finely you bind its Gothic arches; no 
matter how gracefully you twine its lofty columns with the Ionic or 
the Corinthian wreath; still the symmetry of the structure is dis- 
turbed, and its beauty is essentially marred. Let the corner-stones 
be of an unsubstantial character, and however much you may 
strengthen the walls, the fabric is defective and weak ; and the hea- 
vier its battlements and the loftier its dome, the speedier will be its 
dilapidation and fall. But what the chief corner-Stones are to the 
palace of a king, female education is to the welfare of this nation. 
Let woman be neglected in her mental and moral culture, and you 
sap the foundations of our prosperity; let her sink into ignorance 
and insignificance, and the nation sinks with her. But let the native 
energies of her mind, and the characteristic virtues of her heart, be 
called forth and moulded by a judicious course of scientific and moral 
training, and she becomes the centre of domestic felicity, the key- 
stone in the arch of social enjoyments; and if not the most promi- 
nent and the boldest, yet the most graceful and the strongest pillar’ 
in the temple of American glory. 

iI. And here it is in our way to consider for a moment how the 
general diffusion of knowledge is connected with our political inter- 
ests. What tends more directly than this to elevate the character 
of a country among the nations of the earth? What enables Eng- 
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land to sit the queen of the ocean?: How can that little island 
maintain her superiority over many other nations, compared with 
whose territorial limits she is but an evanescent point? Some might 
refer it to the strength of her naval armaments ; some to the perfec- 
tion of her manufactures, and others to the extent of her commerce ; 
but he who studies well her character, will perceive that these are 
only second causes, while the ultimate reason lies in the extent, va- 
riety, and general diffusion of her literature and science. Again, 

what constitutes that striking disparity of national character between 
the northern and southern portions of our own hemisphere? Why 
is South America so far inferior to these United States? It cannot 
arise from any defect in her natural scenery—her Andes rise above 
the clouds, and her Amazon is the prince of rivers. Nor from her 
climate; “for here,” says one, “spring, summer, and winter are 
seated on three distinct, but contiguous thrones, which they never 
resign ; each being surrounded by the attributes of its power.” Nor 
yet from the barrenness of her soil. Her broad savannahs, clad 
with perpetual green, and diversified with fruitful groves of the palm, 

the cocoa, and the banana, vie in luxuriance with the banks of the 
Nile; while the kings of the earth are indebted to her exhaustless 
mineral treasures for the richness of their plate and the splendour 
of their jewelry. Why, then, we ask again, is that country, which 
was settled long before our own, a hundred and fifty years behind 
us in national improvements? Why are almost all parts of the 
United States intersected with turnpikes, canals, and railroads, while 
from the city of Rio Janeiro, with a population of 200,000, there is 
but one road suffic‘ently worked to run a carriage, and that only to 
the distance of forty miles? ‘That in the city of New-York the 
weekly emission of periodicals from a single office is more than suf- 
ficient to load down a coach and four, while in the capital of Brazil 
the great national mail from the interior has, until recently, been 
carried upon a man’s back, and is still transported by a mule? 
Why are our hills and valleys cheered by the passing and repassing 
of the locomotive engine, “that most brilliant gift of philosophy to 
man,” which rushes ‘along with its noble train, shaking the earth 
with the majesty of its tread and vying with the eagle in the ease 
and swiftness of its motion, while it constitutes a vehicle for hundreds 
of delighted passengers; whereas in Rio Janeiro the ordinary vehi- 
cles that meet the eye are ox-carts, with wheel and axle both of a 
piece, and both revolving together ? ‘The answer to these interroga- 
tories is very plain. We cultivate education; they neglect it. We 
are endeavouring to establish and sustain seminaries and colleges in 
all parts of our country ; they have but two colleges in an empire 
eomprising 5,000,000 of inhabitants. We are an enlightened peo- 
ple; they are besotted in ignorance. We have a ministry whose 
minds have been enlarged and improved by knowledge; they are 
shackled and oppressed by a multitude of ignorant and vicious Catho- 
lic priests, who will not enter the domains of knowledge themselves, 
and them that would enter they prohibit. 

III. This leads us to consider, finally, the favourable bearing of 
education upon the interests of morality and religion ; and this is by 
far the most important light in which the subject can be viewed. 
For, however much it may benefit our temporal or political affairs, 
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yet if it have no connection with our spiritual and eternal interests, 
it would still be a matter of but secondary importance, and one that 
concerned the philosopher and the statesman rather than the Chris- 
tian and the minister. Butsuch is not the case. The truth is, edu- 
cation, as we have defined it, is vitally and inseparably connected 
with the progress of virtue, and with the prosperity of Christ’s king- 
dom in the world. ‘“ Ignorance,” says an able writer, “is one prin- 
cipal cause of the want of virtue and of the immoralities that abound 
in the world.” Were we to take asurvey of the moral world as de- 
lineated in the history of nations, or as depicted by modern voyagers 
and travellers, we should find abundant illustration of the truth of 
this remark. We should find, in almost every instance, that igno- 
rance of the character of the true God, and false conceptions of the 
worship and service which he requires, have led not only to the 
most obscene practices and immoral abominations, but to the per- 
petration of the most horrid cruelties. We have only to turn our 
eyes to Hindostan, to Tartary, the petty states of Africa, and to the 
various groups of islands in the broad Pacific, in order to be con- 
vinced of this melancholy truth. The destruction of new-born in- 
fants, the burning of living women upon the dead bodies of their 
husbands, the drowning of aged parents, the offering of human vic- 
tims in sacrifice, and the torturing to death of prisoners taken in 
war, are only a few specimens of the consequences of ignorance 
combined with human depravity. Itis likewise to ignorance, chiefly, 
that the vices of the ancient pagan world are to be attributed. 
“ The Gentiles,” says Paul, “having the understanding darkened 
through the ignorance that is in them, have given themselves over 
to lasciviousness, to work all manner of uncleanness with greedi- 
ness.” And in another part of his writings he declares, “ Because 
they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, they were given 
over to a reprobate mind,” or a mind void of judgment ; and the con- 
sequence was, “they were filled with all unrighteousness, fornica- 
tion, wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness, envy, murder, deceit, 
malignity.” 

And if we turn our eyes to the state of society around us, we shall 
find that the same causes have produced the same effects. Among 
what class do we find sobriety, temperance, rectitude of conduct, 
and active beneficence, most frequently to prevail? Is it among 
ignorant and grovelling minds? Is it not among the wise and in- 
telligent; those who have been properly instructed in their duty, 
and in the principles of moral action? And who are those that are 
found most frequently engaged in fighting, brawling, and debauchery, 
in the commission of theft and other petty crimes, and in rioting in 
low houses of dissipation? Are they not, for the most part, the 
rude, the ignorant, and the untutored ? those whose instruction has 
been neglected by their parents or guardians, or whose wayward 
tempers have led them to turn a deaf ear to the reproofs of wisdom ? 


_From all the investigations which of late have been made into the 


state of immorality and crime, it is found that gross ignorance, and 
its necessary concomitant grovelling affections, are the general cha- 
racteristics of those who are engaged in criminal pursuits, and most 
deeply sunk in vicious indulgence. Now, if it be a fact that ignorance 
is one principal source of ——_ and crime, then it appears a 
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natural inference, that the general diffusion of knowledge would tend 
to counteract its influence and operations ; for when we remove the 
cause of any evil we of course prevent its effects. 
HT | T’o illustrate the propriety of this inference, look for a moment at 
a the history of the period which preceded the Reformation. The 
church was at that time in a most deplorable state: it exhibited all 14 
that is debasing in degradation, and all that is revolting in corruption 
and crime. And do we wonder at the superstition of those times? 
i To see the people transferring the worship of the true God to images 
Ht and paintings? T'o see them reposing greater confidence in a pre- 
i | tended chip from the original cross, in a supposed bone of St. Ste- 
phen, or the counterfeit filings of St. Paul’s chain, than in the vica- 
rious sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ? Do the absurdities of the 
ecclesiastical orders appear revolting when, in numerous instances, 
| we behold them assuming the habit and the practice of mendicants, 
i and spending their time like common beggars in asking for bread 
| from door to door? And in other instances retiring from society 
which it was their duty to reform, and going by thousands into vol- 
untary exile in some remote desert or mountain; or, like Simeon the 
Stylite, climbing to the top of some solitary post or pillar, and re- 
By maining upon its summit day and night, summer and winter, for 
| years in succession, without once changing their situation ; while the 
4 deluded multitude flock around them from every direction, and ad- 
| mire and applaud them as the especial ambassadors of Christ? Do 
we turn pale at the recital of the enormities of the successive Roman 
pontifis, now blasphemously assuming the power, not only to forgive 
sins, but granting license to commit sin of every species, the most 
horrid not excepted ; and again, when the people, unable longer to 
endure impositions and abuses so gross and Heaven-daring, rise in 
opposition to the papal power, do we tremble at the inhuman cru- 
it elty, the demoniac rage, with which they are persecuted and put to 
if death, by thousands and millions? ‘The whole is explained by the 
_ single fact, that “ darkness rested upon the earth, and gross darkness 
i upon the people.” Even the Bible was withheld from the world. 
The clergy were shamefully ignorant of its contents, and the laity 
were scarcely aware of its existence. To read it was a crime, and 
to teach it to their children was counted worthy of imprisonment. 
But the revival of letters broke the spell of this cruel enchantment. 
The light of science, mingling its beams with those of revelation, 
poured in upon the darkness of ages, and rolled back the dismal 
clouds of ignorance from a wandering and bewildered world. The 4 
self-banished ecclesiastics returned from their wild retreats to the 
abodes of civilization, and exchanged the idle seclusion of the monk E 
for the active duties of the pastor. The fearful power of the pre- | 



















































tended successor of St. Peter was broken; nation after nation escaped 
from his grasp; the dungeons of the Inquisition were thrown open, 
and its hellish fagots ceased at length to burn. 

But let us consider, in the last place, the advantages which reli- 
gion, at the present day, derives from the diffusion of knowledge. 
Who are those that constitute the bone and muscle of the member- 
ship in our different churches ; who are alike firm in their principles 
and in their practice ; not tossed to and fro and carried about by 
every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men and cunning craftiness, 
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whereby they lie in wait to deceive; but who are steadfast, unmove- 
able, and always abounding in the work of the Lord; whose enlight- 
ened views, consistent walk, and devoted spirit, render them the 
glory of religion and the terror of infidelity? Who are they? We 
mean no disparagement to ignorance which arises from necessity, 
neither do we forget that there is sometimes.much grace where there 
is little light, when we confidently affirm that they are such as have 
enjoyed and improved early opportunities for the cultivation of their 
minds and morals. And again, who are they that superintend the 
benevolent enterprises of the day? Who direct the operations of 
the Temperance, the Bible, and the Sabbath School associations ? 
Who fill the ranks of the Christian ministry, both at home and in 
foreign. missions? We need not tell you that they are educated 
men. Such stations may not be occupied by any others. To fill 


‘them with ignorant and illiterate men would be to abandon these 


enterprises. And is this the time to abandon them? Shall we give 
up the temperance cause while it is yet problematical whether the 
American people shall finally become the worshippers of the true 
God, or the votaries of Bacchus? Shall we stay the march of the 
missionary cause when Providence is smiling upon it and crowning 
it with unusual success, and when the heathen world appears on the 
point of yielding to the omnipotency of the gospel of Christ? Shall 
Protestantism decline and die, at the very moment when popery is 
summoning all its energies to make a final, fearful, and desperate 
onset upon our civil and religious institutions? Shall the beacon 
blaze of knowledge and of revelation cease to emanate from the 
Christian pulpit and from the Christian press at the critical juncture 
when infidelity, in high places and in low, in the dram shop and in 
the senate chamber, is on the alert-to darken and misguide the minds 
of men, to sear the conscience, and to pour contempt and calumny 
upon the religion of Jesus Christ? Butif we would not have these 
things so ; if we would avoid results so greatly to be deprecated ; and 
if we would bring these mighty moral engines to bear with increased 
power and effect upon the bulwarks of Satan’s kingdom, we must 
see to it that the rising generation be properly educated. We must 
labour most faithfully and most religiously, to enlighten their minds 
in such a manner that they shall discern the difference between truth 
and error; and so to imbue their hearts with the principles of virtue 
that they shall never be persuaded to overlook the broad distinction 
between right and wrong, between patriotism and treason, between 
the excellences of our holy religion and the untold horrors and 
blasphemies of atheism. 

But I cannot sit down without addressing a word, more especially, 
to the Methodist Church. Brethren, we owe much to education. 
Methodism was cradled in a college; and the lamp of science has 
guided her youthful footsteps to her present eminence among the 
churches of Christendom. For while we acknowledge and honour 
the usefulness of many of her ministers who make no pretensions to 
literature, yet all must see that if there be any thing of wisdom in 
her discipline, any thing sound and Scriptural in her doctrines ; if she 
have stemmed the tide of opposition and weathered the storms of 
persecution, through which she has been destined to pass, we can 
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only ascribe it, under God, to the cultivated talents of her venerated 
founder, and of her other distinguished men. 

It is a frequent remark, that the Methodist people are doing well 
for the interests of education. As a general remark, we believe this 
is true. As a denomination, we are undoubtedly much more en- 
gaged in this cause than we formerly were. But there are many 
portions of our people to whom, we fear, the observation would not 
be applicable; many who are not aware of the vast importance of 
educating the rising generation. ‘They do not see that this cause is 
identified with the best hopes of the church and of the world. They 
have yet to learn that education, instead of being a matter of second- 
ary moment, lies, in fact, at the foundation of those other noble en- 
terprises which engross their attention; and that the sure way to be 
successful in them is to be faithful in this. And, indeed, when we 
consider that half a million of youth, whom God has committed to 
our charge, are looking to us for instruction ; that our sister churches, 
who have far surpassed us in zeal and success in this cause, are 
turning their eyes toward us as though they would say, Come up 
with us to the help of the Lord against the mighty ; and that our com- 
mon country, in this hour of peril, appeals to us, in the name of all 
that is sacred and endearing, to do our part toward the diffusion of 
that virtuous intelligence, that sanctified learning, which is-to be her 
only safeguard ; in view of all this, must we not confess that there is 
by far too much indifference and remissness among us as a denomi- 
nation? Brethren, let us awake to our duty, and double our dili- 
gence. Let us strive to cultivate education in all our borders, that 
both grace and light may mingle in our character ;. and that, while 
we retain all our characteristic zeal, it may be a zeal according to 
knowledge. In particular, let us cherish and support our literary 
institutions by our prayers, our influence, and our contributions. If 
we do so, I see not why we may not expect that the Lord will make 
them fountains of knowledge and nurseries of piety to our entire 
connection ; and that, from some of them, he will raise up men who 
shall vie in usefulness with those distinguished divines that have 
graced the Methodist Church on the other side of the Atlantic—some 
Wesley, who shall superintend the interests of the church with the 
prudence of a sage and with the piety of an apostle—some Fletcher, 
blending eminently in his character the wisdom of the serpent and 
the harmlessness of the dove—some Clarke, who, outstripping all 
competition in the extent of his acquirements, shall nevertheless 
bring all his scientific stores, and all his literary laurels, and lay 
them, a willing sacrifice, at the Redeemer’s feet—some Watson, 
who, rising in the majesty of his intellectual strength, shall, with one 
hand, mightily sustain and push forward the missionary cause, 
while with the other he shall present to the world, in rapid succes- 
sion, those important works that will reflect immortal honor upon 
their author, while they constitute the praise and safeguard of 
Methodism, to the latest generations. Amen. 
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Happiness in a Cottage. 


For the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review. 


The following article was originally intended for another work. It is not now 
necessary to state the circumstances which led to a change in its destination. Had 
it been written with a view to this Magazine, it would have been somewhat modi- 
fied; but as it is, the author deemed it scarcely needful to make any alteration, 
since the principles inculcated in it may easily be generalized and applied to all 
situations, 

The design of the author is to show the effect of evangelical piety upon the more 
cultivated and refined portions of the community, and to answer the objections 
which are frequently urged against religion, especially among that class of persons. 
The dialogue form was chosen merely for the facility it affords of giving interest 
to didactic subjects. It is scarcely needful to inform the reader that the person- 
ages and incident are purely imaginary. 


Arr. H—HAPPINESS IN A COTTAGE; 
OR, 


RELIGION SUPERIOR TO THE WORLD. 


A Dialogue between the Rey. Henry Villiers, Mrs. Randall, and Mrs. Villiers. 


Mr. Villiers. Mrs. Randall, I am happy to see you in our lowly 
dwelling. You see that your sister and I have adopted a very humble 
style of living ; a fact for which, I presume, you were not unprepared. 

Mrs. Randall, It is true, sir, 1am not disappointed in my expecta. 
tions ; but I cannot say that the reality affords me any great pleasure. 
To see my sister in such a situation, certainly is not very congenial to 
the wishes of her friends. And then, to think what she might have 
been! You well know, sir, that she might have shone in the first cir- 
cles, and have enjoyed all the elegances and refinements that wealth 
can procure. 

Mr. V. You profess, Mrs. Randall, to be a follower of the Saviour. 
As such you must not only admit the supreme authority of Christian- 
ity, but that the teachers of this religion are under peculiar obligations 
to enforce its doctrines by exemplifying its precepts. 

Mrs, R. Certainly, sir; but I do not precisely see to what your 
preamble leads, 

Mr. V. Will you then allow me, my dear madam, to inquire whether 
you think the sentiments you have uttered can be reconciled with this 
profession? You remember that there are such precepts as these : 
“ Be not conformed to the world.” Mind not high things, but conde- 
scend to men of low estate.” “ Love not the world, nor the things 
that are in the world.” Do you not think it probable that the very 
objects on which you place so great a value may be included in St. 
John’s classification of sinful pleasures, “the lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eye, and the pride of life ?” 

Mrs. R. But surely, Mr. Villiers, you do not mean that the posses. 
sion of a competent income is sinful, nor that it is a crime to enjoy the 
elegances of life, provided it be done with moderation and pious grati- 
tude. I always understood that the sin consisted only in the abuse. 

Mr. V. I cheerfully admit, madam, that in the mere possession of 
wealth or its accompaniments there is not absolutely any sin. And 
yet, when the possession so often leads to the abuse ; when riches have 
so strong a tendency to attach us to the world, to nurture our pride, to 
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unfit us for spiritual duties, and to undermine our sacred principles ; 
when they so fearfully increase our responsibility, and render our sal- 
vation so difficult that our Saviour said, “ How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of God!”—ought we to consider 
the possession of them so very desirable, or their absence so great an 
evil? 

Mrs. R. But you know, sir, that many of our clergy have handsome 
salaries, live in good houses, and enjoy all the comforts and even ele- 
gances of life. You must admit that, in general, they are excellent 
men. Why then must you set up for yourself a different standard ? 

Mr. V. Your ingenuity places me in rather an unpleasant dilemma. 
And yet I believe I can extricate myself without much difficulty. If 
the clergymen you speak of honestly and conscientiously believe them- 
selves to be in the way of their duty, they may possess their salaries 
without detriment to their piety. Still, for the use they make of their 
wealth they must be accountable to Heaven, as well as other men. And 
that many are strictly faithful in the appropriation of their income I 
well know, though, in such a. body of men, there will naturally be a 
diversity of conduct. But though, in this view, I look with charity on 
those who differ from me, yet I would venture to assert, that if the 
clergy must live like men of fortune, they give very small evidence of 
the Christian virtue of disinterestedness. ‘ ‘They may find some difh- 
culty in proving “that they are honest in the sacred cause ;” and if 
they be found hunting after large salaries and handsome establisliments, 
do they not give some room for the charge that their calling is only a 


*‘Sad sacrilege,—no function, but a trade ?” 


Now, as such are my principles, of course I must regulate my conduct 
according to them: but I do not presume to judge all by my rules; 
though I have no doubt, if they were universally acted on, it would be 
greatly to the edification of the world. 

Mrs. R. Well, sir, I do not know after all but you are nearly right, 
though I confess it is to me rather a novel view of the matter. But 
there is another point worthy of some attention. A larger income 
enables a person to be more liberal in his charities, and thereby he may 
do more good. 

Mr. V. True, madam, this seems reasonable ; and yet you are aware, 
I think, that it is more specious than solid. Almost every one regu- 
lates his mode of living by the extent of his means; so that men of 
large fortune cften keep themselves in splendid poverty, and actually 
have less to give away than many who are comparatively poor. But 
the truth is, that the desire of a larger income for the purposes of be- 
neficence is too delusive to be trusted. It generally, if not invariably, 
originates in selfishness, which evades detection by assuming the garb 
of benevolence. But God looks at the heart; and if the disposition be 
there, he will accept it for the deed when the deed is beyond our power. 

Mrs. R. But if it is in your power to provide the means of extend- 
ing your usefulness in this way, are you not chargeable with a culpable 
omission ? 

Mr. V. No doubt, madam, provided the means to be used are lawful 
or consistent with other duties. But it would not be proper to violate 
positive duty in one form for the sake of some uncertain good in another 
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form. And as I do not see at present how I can enlarge my means 
without violating some plain obligations, it is a virtue to submit to the 
inconveniences of a limited income. 

Mrs. R. Well, sir, I must say that I admire your principles and con- 
sistency. No doubt you feel a high satisfaction in maintaining such 
a character ; a satisfaction sufficient, perhaps, to compensate for your 
privations. But how is it with my sister? She has no ministerial 
character to sustain; and she might have fulfilled all the obligations 
of a private Christian in a different sphere. I do not see that your 
remarks at all relieve her case. 

Mr. V. I am sorry to see, madam, that you estimate your sister’s 
piety by so low a standard. The truth is, that our sentiments per- 
fectly coincide. She has the same views of ministerial requirements ; 
she has a strong conviction that she is in the path of duty; she believes 
that she is more useful in this situation than she would be in any other. 
As to those elegances to which you seem to refer, she regards them 
no more than myself; and as we value them so lightly, their absence 
does not interfere with our happiness. 

Mrs. R. But admitting, sir, that these are not absolutely necessary 
to your personal comfort, yet they are important in another point of 
view. The world does, and will, look much to outward circumstances, 
so that one’s influence in society depends very much on the appearance 
we make. Besides, they have an imperceptible effect upon our own 
character. Our manners and sentiments become involuntarily con- 
formed to our mode of life, and take their complexion from the objects 
around us. Place a person of polished manners where he will be con- 
versant only with low life, and he becomes gradually tinctured with 
vulgarity. His habits become coarse, his manners rude, and he is at 
last entirely unfitted for genteel company. And as you are sensible of 
the importance of polite behaviour, dignified deportment, and refined 
and liberal ideas, I hardly know how you can bear to think of the in- 
fluence likely to be exerted on your family. You will inevitably be 
deposed from the station you are entitled to occupy, and will lose all 
influence with the higher classes of society. 

Mr. V; In some points,-madam, we are agreed; in others we still 
differ. I admit that a certain part of the world attaches great import- 
ance to what you mean by appearances. But I do not suppose that it 
is a part that a clergyman ought to have any violent solicitude to 
please, nor do I know that his influence will depend much on their 
opinion. But if he possess piety, zeal, consistency, and intelligence, 
he will always enjoy the respect and confidence of the wise and good, 
and indeed of all reflecting persons ; and an influence resting on such 
a basis is, of all others, most valuable. Take my word for it, madam, 
a clergyman makes a sad mistake, who, to conciliate the gay and j irre- 
ligious, adopts their sentiments and modes of life. They know too 
well what religion requires not to despise him for his inconsistency ; 
while his conduct will be a stumbling-block and an offence to the serious 
and humble inquirer after the “narrow way.” As to our liability to 
deteriorate in manners by mingling less in the more polished circles, 
we are aware of this, and desire to avoid it ; but, in our view, the best 
security against such a result is, always to maintain a proper behaviour 
at home. Domestic good breeding, Mrs. Randall, is the best kind of 
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good breeding. . Those who are always accustomed to behave properly 
at home, will never appear contemptible abroad ; whereas a great deal 
of the manner, you meet with in the gay world is put on like a holiday 
dress, to go out in, while at home all is rudeness and indecorum. As 
to dignity of deportment, that is the truest dignity which is independ- 
ent of outward circumstances, and which is equally evident in a cottage 
or a palace. - It is a good sentiment of a favorite authoress, that many 
persons require to be stripped of all outward appendages of greatness, 
before you can tell whether their dignity is real or only fictitious. The 
real elements of dignity are a sound understanding, cultivation of mind, 
and correct moral ‘feelings. He who possesses these can neyer be de- 
spised by thinking people ; and he who possesses: them not, only ren- 
ders himself more ridiculous by seeking to conceal his poverty in bor- 
rowing the cloak of fashion. 

Mrs. R. There is a good deal of truth, Mr. Villiers, in your obserya- 
tions. We see every day people who have risen from obscurity by 
success in trade, striving to hide their inferior origin and give them- 
selves consequence by an ostentatious display of wealth, and by an 
excess of splendor and decoration. But admitting that the half-gen- 
teel overdo it, is that any reason why others should go to the other 
extreme? Besides,.ought we not to cultivate and indulge our taste? 
Why, otherwise, was that faculty given to us? 

Mr. V. As to taste, Mrs. Randall, I presume we do not differ very 
essentially. I agree with you that it is an endowment of our nature, : 
intended for benevolent and useful purposes, and therefore ought to be 
indulged. Indeed, this is inseparable from cultivation of mind. ‘The 
only qiestion between us is, as to the best mode of exhibiting it.- Now 
I do not hold that there is any great display of taste in employing the 
cabinet-maker and upholsterer to furnish our houses according to the 
prevailing fashion. Wealth alone ismecessary for this; and you have 
just observed that costly decorations are no true indications of gentility. 
On the contrary, genuine taste disdains a profusion of ornament and 
useless splendor. It delights in an elegant simplicity, in delicacy, har- 
mony, and congruity. It is decidedly opposed to glaring colors, taw- 
dry ornaments, and frivolous parade. Besides, is not the increase of 
profusion alarming? Already, as you observe, a man begins to be esti- 
mated by the dash he makes ; and every valuable quality of the mind 
and heart is lost sight of in the glitter of money. ‘The identification 
of refinement with indiscriminating parade is doing immense mischief 
among us. 

Mrs. R. Well, but how is it to be cured? Who can arrest the 
natural course of things? 

Mr. V. The only way to cure it, madam, is to break the connection 
which has been formed between taste and finery, and to prove that 
something more than mere money is necessary to secure elevation in 
society. ‘The true graces of life must be shown to consist in something 
that money cannot buy, and mere fashion cannot imitate. Ina word, 
it must be done by raising a different standard of taste,—by setting an 
example of simple elegance, and creating a love for it. “Now, madam, 
this obligation rests upon the wealthy and intelligent ; and by them.it 
may be done, for wealth and intelligence will be imitated. Let this 
class lead the way, and others will follow; and thus our country may 
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be rescued from an evil which is pressing upon it like an incubus. 
And above all, madam, Christians are bound to take the lead in this 
object. 

Mrs. R. What you say, sir, is correct enough i in its general princi- 
ples ; but still, in protesting against all decoration, are you not doing 
an injury to mankind? . Many industrious and deserving persons gain 
a livelihood by the manufacture of sich articles, and by refusing to 
encourage them, you help to take away their means of subsistence. 

Mr. V. ‘This point, madam, involves too many prineiples in political 
economy to be discussed in a single conversation. I will, therefore, 
only observe, that in a country like ours, at any rate, there are sufli- 
cient means of subsistence without resorting to employments that de 
nobody any good. ‘And if all the labour, time, and materials now wasted 
in the fabrication of useless finery, were employed in adding to the 
comforts, conveniences, and real improvement: of mankind, the poor 
would be equally well provided for, and society, in general, incalcula- 
bly benefited. Such is the conclusion which, after some reflection on 
the subject, I have arrived at; and I think I could make it sufficiently 
clear, did time permit. But if this doctrine be true, then he who en- 
courages luxury and pomp, so far from being a benefactor, is in reality 
an enemy to his country. He does not thereby contribute to the sup- 
port of the poor, while he actually militates against the progress of 
society in mind, morals, and resources. 

Mrs. R.' Weil, Mr. Villiers, I do not feel capable of fdllowing out 
this subject ; for the ladies seldom trouble themselves about the abstruse 
points in political economy. © Miss Martineau, I believe, has not many 
followers in our country at present. But as you seem to have adopted 
your sentiments on reflection, I dare say you are correct. At any 
rate, I give you credit for consistency in acting en your own princi- 
ples. I feel that my views have undergone some change during this 
conversation, since I find your mode of life to be so entirely founded 
on principle, and, I may add, with no small show of reason; and if I 
could be fully persuaded that my sister enters cordially into the same 
views, I should have no more to say. 

Mr. V. I presume, madam, you will rely on your sister’s veracity. 

Mrs. R. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. V. Then I hope to satisfy you, if you will excuse me for one 
moment. (He steps out of the room, and returns with Mrs. Villiers.) 
My dearest Susan, I have had some trouble to convince your sister that 
you are happy in your present situation, and I should be glad if you 
would give her your own views of the matter. 

Mrs. V. Why, my dear sister, should you question my happiness? 
Have I not every thing a reasonable mind could desire? 

Mrs. R. Well, but your situation is so altered! Do you not pine 
for your former enjoyments? Do you not look back with a sigh to 
other days? I should think, shut out from every body, and tied down 
to such a meager way of living, 3 you would mope to death. 

Mrs. V. My dear sister, when will you learn that “a man’s life con. 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth?” And 
yet you are sensible that happiness does not depend on outward cir- 
cumstances. How many families do we know who have every thing 
that money can obtain, and yet are miserable! and miserable, too, 
Vou. VIII.—July, 1837. 24 
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without any serious cause! But a continued succession of petty dis- 
appointments, mortifications, and jealousies, a thousand imaginary 
wants, with the satiety and disgust which follow inordinate indulgence, 
and the tedium of a dissipated life, atl conspire to make their lives a 
scene of splendid wretchedness. 

Mrs. k. O, you are now speaking of these things in the excess. 
But there is a happy medium in every thing. 

Mrs. V. Not in every thing, sister. There is no medium in sinful 
pleasure. ‘The heart that craves it, can never be satisfied but in the 
excess; and satisfaction once obtained, immediately disgust follows. 
Moderate pleasures, and such as are consistent with piety, can alone 
prove durable. 

Mrs. R. Well, sister, will you be so good as to tell me what your 
pleasures are; for, to me, it is all mystery. I do not understand it. 

Mrs. V. Very willingly. In possessing a simple taste and a con- 
tented mind, we have already a foundation for the most perfect felicity. 
With this disposition, we are prepared to enjoy, as others cannot, the 
endearments of the domestic circle, the society of a few select friends 
with whom we are on the most familiar terms, the pleasures of literature 
and mental improvement ; we have all the varied beauties and loveliness 
of nature, in a most picturesque and charming country, to delight us ; 
scenery which, in all our walks or rides, presents some additional im- 
pulse of joy and incentive to grateful praise. In the winter evenings, 
when Mr. Villiers is not engaged in his duties, a well-chosen book 
makes the time delightfully short ; and in the summer we find charm- 
ing occupation in our garden and shrubbery, arranging our flowers, 
training the vines over our cottage, and devising various little plans to 
embellish and improve the spot. Such occupations are beneficial alike 
to mind and body, and tend not less to improve the affections of the 
heart. They blend delightfully with the exercises of devotion, and 
stimulate our gratitude and religious joy. Froma contemplation of the 
Divine Being in his works, it is an easy transition to the more stated 
and serious engagements of piety. ‘The one, indeed, prepares the mind 
for the other, and each imparts to the other a higher zest. In addition 
to these, administering to the wants of those who are in affliction, and 
promoting religious and benevolent objects, often give us to taste “the 
Juxury of doing good.” Now, sister, when you add the internal peace 
arising from the influence of religion upon the heart, and the satisfac- 
tion one feels from being in the path of duty, you will confess ours is 
not such a dull and moping life as you seemed to imagine. 

Mrs. R. Why no, sister Susan, I confess that your exhibition does 
certainly put the subject in rather a new aspect. Such a life as you 
have described does really seem both rational and dignified, and withal 
not inelegant ; and if it is a mode of life in which you are really happy, 
as you say, you are rather to be envied than pitied. But, it seems to 
me, such feelings cannot last. I should be afraid that, before long, you 
would tire of these things; there is so little of novelty, that the charm 
must soon wear away. It seems to me a romantic dream of youthful 
fervour, which, when old age shall come, with cool reflection and blunted 
sensibilities, will betray its airiness, and leave you under a painful 
conviction that something more substantial is necessary to the comfort 
of human life. 
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Mr. V. Allow me, my dear madam, to say, that if these views be 
romantic, then Christianity is the quintessence of romance; for they 
are substantially based upon the principles of enlightened piety. 
Besides, I believe your objeciion is unphilosophical. It is generally 
admitted, that the only pleasures which can become habitual and per- 
manent, are such as gently excite the mind without disgusting or 
exhausting it. Intense pleasures must soon pall, because they so soon 
exhaust the spirits and produce fatigue ; hence the violent relapses of 
feeling which invariably follow high excitement. The person accus- 
tomed to such pleasures is like the inebriate, ever thirsting for stimu- 
lants, at the very time that the power of enjoyment is rapidly wearing 
out. For this reason, the votaries of worldly pleasure are, of all others, 
most certain of sinking into a state of peevish dissatisfaction ; but the 
followers of moderate and virtuous enjoyment find their pleasures in- 
creased by what they feed on. Kept in a calm and sedate frame, and 
accustomed only to the gentler impulses, they are prepared to relish 
those simple pleasures which never cloy the mind. It is true, however, 
that in old age there may not be the same fervour of feeling and quick- 
ness of sensibility that mark the period of youth ; but, then, it is only 
a change of more vivid feeling for more confirmed and vigorous prin- 
ciples; or of transient raptures for a more calm and equable flow of 
peace. You never saw an instance where religion, acting on a culti- 
vated and well-balanced mind, left its possessor in old age as the world 
leaves him, in sullen, hopeless despondency. 

Mrs. V. My dear sister, you have yourself seen instances of the de- 
lightful influence of piety in advanced life, and cannot but admit its 
excellence. You well know, that if the brightness and ardour of reli- 
gion are not so intense in old age, it does not settle into the cold and 
gloom of night, but rather softens into the calmness of the summer’s 
evening, or mellows into the mild and silvery radiance of the moon- 
light. "This justifies Ossian’s description :—* Old age is not dark and 
unlovely. It appears like the setting sun upon the western wave, an 
we bless the brightness of its departure.” 

Mrs. R. Well, my dear sister, I hope you may find this picture real- 
ized in your own case. I am sure my only wish is to see you happy 3 
and whatever I have said, I hope you will attribute to the solicitude I 
feel in your behalf. I hope you will pardon me if I have appeared ob- 
stinate or unreasonable. And now, brother, I shall say no more; for, 
after all, you may be nearer right than the world, in general, would be 
willing to allow. I confess, the views you have advanced present the 
subject in a light that demands from me more serious attention. [can 
hardly restrain the feeling that I have acted a somewhat ridiculous 
part. I hope, however, that you will excuse me, and that we may ever 
hereafter maintain the friendship and intercourse becoming such near 
relations. 

Mr. V. My dear sister, I reciprocate your proffered friendship most 
cordialiy ; and, as I know something of the prejudices of early habit 
and association, I can easily understand your feelings, and can take no 
offence at your expression of them. [ shal], however, be very happy 
if our conversation shall have served at all to convince you, that true, 
and even refined enjoyment, may exist in a cottage ; and that religion 
is infinitely superior to the world. 
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Art. 1IV.— The Great Efficacy of Simple Faith in the Atonement of Christ, exem- 

en in @ Memoir of Me. Wituiam Carvosso, Sixty Years a Class Leader in 

the Wesleyan Methodist Connection. Written by Himself, and edited by his Son. 
New-York: Mason & Lane: 1637. 18mo., pp. 348, 


Tue above-named little volume is published, as we perceive by the 
imprint, for the Sunday School Union of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. We should be sorry, however, if it were thence inferred that 
it is a juvenile affair ; or that its perusal should be confined to the cir- 
cle of teachers or scholars in Sabbath schools. Indeed, there-is no- 
thing in the subject or the style that would have a tendency thus to 
limit its circulation ; ; and there is no reason, so far as we can perceive, 
(unless it be the s¢ze of the volume,) why it should not take rank among 
the standard works issued by our Book Concern. An individual un- 
acquainted with the work, on first taking it up and perceiving that it 
is published especially for youth, might be tempted to lay it-down with- 
out examination or perusal. ‘The loss would be his; but we entreat 
that this stumbling-block may be taken out of the way, and that our 
enterprising publishers will get out an edition for the benefit of the 
church at large. It was well observed by Dr. Johnson—*“ Books that 
you may carry to the fire, and hold readily in your hand, are the most 
useful after all. A man will often look at them, and be tempted to go 
on, when he would have been ‘frightened at books of a larger size, and 
of a more erudite appearance.” 

‘The volume before us makes no pretensions to elegance of style. It 
is the journal of an “unlearned and ignorant” man: unlearned and 
ignorant in the saine sense in which Peter and John were; when the 
people marvelled. But, like.them, too, he was a man “ who-had been 
ewvith Jesus.” He drank deeply into the spirit of Christ, and, tried by 
the Bible standard, though unacquainted with the literature of Greece, 
or Rome, or Britain, was eminently a wise man. “The fear of the 
Lord, that is wisdom.” “He that winneth souls is wise.” 

The work is preceded by a modest preface, written by the author’s 
son, now a minister of the W esleyan Methodist Connection. “In the 
perusal of the following personal narrative,” he observes, “ it should be 
borne in mind, that as an author my father laboured under peculiar dis- 
advantages ; such, indeed, I apprehend, as cannot be easily paralleled 
in the history of literature. Here is the singular instance of a man 
writing a volume for the instruction of the world, who, at the advanced 
age of sixty-five, had never written a single sentence !” 

The whole amount of his literary education, until he reached this 
period of his life, consisted in being able to read, and to mark, with a 
single letter, the attendance of the members on his. class-roll. The 
fac-simile of his penmanship, which is given in the volume before us, 
bears evidence of what can be effected by industrious perseverance, 
even when the meridian of life is long past; and the style in which 
his journal and epistolary correspondence are couched, indicates a 
vigorous mind.and a deeply meditative heart. . 

He was born in the year 1750, in the county of Cornwall. By the 
advice of his-sister, who had been recently converted, he was induced, 
in his twenty-first year, to hear a Methodist sermon ; under which, he 
tells us, “ The word quickly reached my heart, and T saw and felt“ 
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was in the gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity.” “I suffered much,” 
he continues, “for many days; but, about the space of eight hours be- 
fore I received the pardon of sin, I might say with David, «'The pains 
of hell gat hold upon me.’” Soon after receiving the evidence of his 
adoption into the family of Christ, which was “about nine o’clock at 
night, May 7, 1771,” he united with the Methodists; joining a class 
of which Richard Wright, afterward a successful pioneer of Metho- 
dism in this country, was then a member. 

We cannot describe his rapidly progressing advancement in the 
knowledge of God at this time better than by quoting his own lan. 

uage :— 

' “In the same happy frame of mind, which God brought me into at 
my conversion, I went on for the space of three months, not expecting 
any more conflicts; but, O, how greatly was-I mistaken! I was a 
young recruit, and knew not of the warfare I had to engage in. But 
I was soon taught that I had only enlisted as a soldier to fight for King 
Jesus; and-that I had not only to contend with Satan and the world 
from without, but with inward enemies also ; which now began to make 
no small stir. Having never conversed with any one who enjoyed pu- 
rity of heart, nor read any of Mr. Wesley’s works, I was at a loss both 
with respect to the nature, and the way to obtain the blessing, of full 
salvation. From my first setting out in the way to heaven, I deter- 
mined to be a Bible Christian; and though I had not much time for 
reading many books, yet I blessed God, I had his own word, the Bible, 
and could look into it. This gave me a very clear map of the way to 
heaven, and told me that ‘ without holiness no man could see the Lord.’ 
It is impossible for me to describe what I suffered from ‘an evil heart 
of unbelief.” My heart appeared to me as a small garden with a large 
stump of a tree in it, which had been recently cut down level with the 
ground, and a little loose earth strewed over it. Seeing something 
shooting up I did not like, on attempting to pluck it up, I discovered 
the deadly remains of the carnal mind, and what a work must be done 
before I could be ‘ meet for the inheritance of the saints in light.” My 
inward nature appeared so black and sinful, that I felt it impossible to 
rest in that state. Some, perhaps, will imagine that this may have 
arisen from the want of the knowledge of forgiveness. ‘That could not 
be the case, for I never had one doubt of my acceptance ; the witness 
was so Clear, that Satan himself knew it was in vain to attack me from 
that quarter. I had ever kept in remembrance,— 


‘ The blessed hour, when from above, 
I first received the pledge of love.’ 


What I now wanted was ‘inward holiness ;’ and for this I prayed and 
searched the Scriptures. Among the number of promises which I 
found in the Bible, that gave me to see it was my privilege to be saved 
from all sin, my mind was particularly directed to Ezek. xxxvi, 25-27 : 
‘Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean; 
from all your filthiness, and from all your idols, will Icleanse you. A 
new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within you; 
and I will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give 
you a heart of flesh. And I will put my Spirit within you, and cause 
you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judgments, and do 
24* 
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them.’ This is the great and precious promise of the eternal Jehovait, 
and I laid hold of it, determined not to stop short of my privilege ; for 
I saw clearly the will of God was my sanctification. ‘The more I ex- 
amined the Scriptures, the more I was convinced that without holiness 
there could be no heaven. Many were the hard struggles which I 
had with unbelief, and Satan told me that if I ever should get it, I 
should never be able to retain it ; but keeping close to the ward of God, 
with earnest prayer and supplication, the Lord gave me to see that 
nothing short of it would do in a dying hour and the judgment-day. 
Seeing this, it was.my constant cry to God that he would cleanse my 
heart from all sin, and make me holy, for the sake of Jesus Christ. fF 
well remember returning one night from a meeting, with my mind 
greatly distressed from a want of the blessing: I turned into a lonely 
barn to wrestle with God in secret prayer. While kneeling on the 
threshing-floor,.agonizing for the great salvation, this promise was 
applied to my mind, ‘Thou art all fair, my love; there is no spot in 
thee.’ But, like poor Thomas, I was afraid to believe, lest [ should 
deceive myself. O what a dreadful enemy is unbelief! Thomas was 
under its wretched influence only eight days before Jesus appeared to 
him; but I was a fortnight after this groaning for deliverance, and 
saying, ‘O wretched man that Iam, who shall deliver me from the 
body of thisdeath?’ I yielded to unbelief, instead of looking to Jesus, 
and believing on him for the blessing ; not having then clearly disco- 
vered that the witness of the Spirit of God’s gift, not my act, but given 
to all who exercise faith in Jesus and the promise made through him. 
At length, one evening, while engaged in a prayer-meeting, the great 
deliverance came. I began to exercise faith, by believing ‘ I shall have 
the blessing now.’ Just at that moment a heavenly influence filled the 
room; and no sooner had [| uttered or spoken the words from my heart, 
‘I shall have the blessing now,’ than refining fire went ‘through my 
heart,—illuminated my soul,—scattered its life through every part, and 
sanctified the whole.’ I then received the full witness of the Spirit 
that the blood of Jesus had cleansed me from all sin. I cried out, 
‘This is what I wanted! I have now got a new heart.’ I was emp- 
tied of self and sin, and filled with God. I felt I was nothing, and 
Christ was all in a]l. Him I now cheerfully received in all his effices ; 
my Prophet to teach me, my Priest to atone for me, my King to reign 
over me. 


‘ Amazing love! how can it be 
That thou, my Lord, shouldst die for me!’ 


O what boundless, boundless happiness there is in Christ, and all for 
such a poorsinneraslam! This happy change took place in my soul 
March 138, 1772.” 

How simply, and yet forcibly, does this extract indicate the dealings 
of the Holy Spirit with his soul. Unacquainted with books, and the spe- 


culative theories of men, he determined to be a “Bible Christian.” 


He sought there for his duty. There he looked for, and found, and re- 
lied on the promises of God. How many hearts have echoed the sen- 
timent—“ What a dreadful enemy is unbelief!” And how many liv- 
ing witnesses are there, at the present day, that the blood of Jesus has 


cleansed them from all sin—that Carvosso’s is a common experience ! 


Would to God it were more common ! 
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It will be seen, in the progress of these remarks, that having thus 
early in his Christian course been made perfect in love, (we use the 
expression because it is Scriptural,) he lost no time, and neglected no 
opportunity, of making it known. This.he did, not merely by talking 
of it, but, inasmuch as “actions speak louder than words,” far more 
effectually. He lived the life of the righteous ; and his daily walk was 
such as constrained others to say—“ Mark the perfect man.” Whence 
the idea originated, that unless: those who. enjoy this blessing tell of it 
on every occasion they will lose it, we know not. It is, however, a 
very common opinion, but has, to say the least, no w arrant from Scrip- 
ture. True, on every suitable occasion they ‘should, and will, declare 
the wonderful works of God. ‘True, if they deny what God has done 
for them, they thereby give evidence that they have already lost the 
blessing. But is it not also true, that the works of the Christian. are 
the only criterion by which others can judge of the reality and the 
depth of the work of grace?’ A candle that is lighted:and uncovered 
will necessarily give light to all that are within the compass of its 
rays. “I will show you my faith by my works.” 

It cannot fail to have been observed, by those who pay any atten- 
tion to the signs of the times, that the doctrine of Christian perfection 
is now looked upon with a more unjaundiced, and, therefore, a more 
favourable eye, by different branches of the Christian-Church than for- 
merly. It is, indeed, gaining converts. Sneers will not now answer 
the purpose of argument in opposing it; and the time is not far distant, 
if, indeed, it be not already come, when clerical witticisms shall no 
longer make void the word of God. It has recently been discovered, 
and promulged from the pulpit and from the press,—and that, too, ina 
quarter where we should have least expected it,—that an argumenta- 
tive treatise on this subject was published so long ago as the middle of 
the last century ; and that those arguments, though they have been 
ridiculed, have not yet been answered : that the plain account, written 
(mirabile dictu!) by one John Wesley, is worthy of a perusal by all the 
followers of the Lord Jesus. 

The belief and the practice of many branches of the Christian Church 
on this momentous subject, have always appeared to us as affording a 
most striking instance of the force of prejudice and the power of early 
‘education. Will any body believe that, had it not been for the fetters 
of human creeds, and the fostered antipathy to the name of Methodism, 
multitudes of every sect, warm in their first love, with the Bible for 
their guide and the glory of God for their aim, would, like the subject 
of the memoir before us, have seen, and believed, and embraced the 
fulness of the promises of the Gospel of Christ? Had it not been for 
the lessons of the theologica] school, which, like the bed of Procrustes, 
| would bring all to the same standard by stretching or retrenching, as 
the case may be, we should not now have heard, for the first time, from 
a Calvinistic pulpit, that it is possible to love God with the whole 
heart. In other words, that God requires nothing from his creatures 
but what he gives them grace to perform; and that Paul meant some. 
thing when he said, “ I can do all things, through Christ which strength. 
eneth me.’ 

We write, as we always think on this subject, with painful feelings. 
We profess to ane: to the Church of Christ. As such, we are not 
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conscious of any other emotion than that of love toward the members 
of His mystical body, under whatever banner they may be enrolled. 
Our object is one with theirs. Our efforts are directed to the same 
end—the advancement of the cause of Christ—the hastening of that 
day when the earth shall be filled with the glory of God. Do they be- 
lieve that day will ever dawn? And what will then be the sentiment 
of the world on this subject? Will man then love his neighbour as him- 
self, and his Maker with all his powers? These questions admit of but 
one answer. And is there more than one reply when we ask—Can 
the millennial glory dawn, so long as the church doubts the possibility 
of its entire sanctification, and lives, and moves, and has its being 
under the influence of that doubt ? 

On the other points in which we dissent from our evangelical bre- 
thren of various names, we may agree to differ; and our diversity of 
opinion may be productive of little injury. But with regard to this— 
“the grand depositum, which God has given to the people called Method- 
ists,” we cannot yield. For more than a hundred years, ourselves and 
our fathers have been content to bear the reproach of our brethren on 
this subject. We have rejoiced in belonging to the “sect everywhere 
spoken against.” ‘The accession of even one teacher in Israel to what we 
believe to be a part of the “ faith once delivered to the saints,” and his 
boldness in declaring the “whole counsel of God,” is, to us, matter of 
equal surprise and gladness. We rejoice at it, because it evinces an 
independent mind, and betokens good to the Israel of God. To a full 
and implicit belief in this doctrine the church of Christ must come, 
before the millennial glory can dawn upon our world. As it is unbe- 
lief on the part of the sinner that is at once his guilt and the cause 
of his condemnation, so, in our view, doubt of the ability or the will- 
ingness of Christ to perform all his promises, is the damning sin of the 
church. 

That we, as a people, believe in the doctrine of Christian perfection, 
is our peculiar glory. Our reproach is, that so few of us are hunger- 
ing and thirsting after it: so very few, comparatively, are living in the 
enjoyment of it, and, like Carvosso, exemplifying, by a steady course 
of usefulness, its reality and its power. 

Soon after the period indicated in the preceding extract, our author 
was appointed leader of a class. 

In this sphere, in which he moved for threescore years, we wish more 
particularly to view him; and it is because we have here an abstract 
of the long life of a Methodist class-leader, that we wish for the volume 
before us an extensive circulation among our people. We are appre- 
hensive that the importance, the prospective usefulness, and the dignity 
of this official station in our church, are not generally appreciated. 
We know of no work written professedly for their instruction; and 
consider the volume before us as well fitted, at least for the present, to 
fill this gap in Methodist literature. 

It is generally known that the office of class-leader, like Methodism 
itself, was originally the child of providence. “It is the very thing 
we want,” said the clear-sighted Wesley. ‘The very thing, we may 
add, without which Methodism, in its peculiarities, cannot exist. 

We know not how the case may be with our brethren on the other 
side of the Atlantic, but, in this country, it is lamentably too true, that 
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in many cases (they are the exceptions, and not the general rule, we 
admit; but still we say, in many cases) the office of clas ss-leader, with 
the exception of attending to financial matters, is little more than a 
name. ‘The religious duties of the office are too frequently imposed 
7 the circuit preacher. He is expected to preach, and, after preach- 

g, to speak to the members of the-class individually. It is right that 
ba "should speak to them: that he should meet the men and women apart 
at least once a quarter. But it is not right, it is not Methodism (which 
professes to have a place for every body, and would have every body 
in his place) to blend the two offices in one. Their duties are totally 
distinct : requiring different talents and different attainments. It is 
the preacher’s province to itinerate from place to place ; to invite sin- 
ners to Christ ; to expound the sacred oracles ; to build up the church. 
The class-leader, on the contrary, lives among the members, and knows 
what the itinerant, in many cases, cannot know : their individual walk, 
wants, feelings. It is his duty to cherish the lambs of the flock; to 
encourage the timid ; to admonish the disorderly ; to repreve the way- 
ward ; to say to those committed to his charge, “ Follow me as I follow 
Christ :” in a word, to Jead. 

It, without too much offence to our uninterrupted-succession brethren, 
we may be permitted to style our preachers, what we conscientiously 
believe them to be, in the Scriptural sense of that word, ’Excoxoroz.; no 
fault will be found with us, we opine, if we rank our class-leaders among 
the roevar kat didackados of the apostle. 

It was doubtless expedient, in the early period of Methodism in this 
country, that many, who had given evidence of talent and usefulness as 
leaders, should be induced, by the advice of their brethren, to take upcn 
them the ministerial office. Indisputably, many were called by God, 
from being leaders, to become preachers. Many such are called now. | 
But is not the opinion too prevalent among us, that a good class-leader, 
especially if young, zealous, and unembarrassed, must necessarily be 
called to preach? ‘There have been many instances in our church,— 
the reader may, perhaps, have one in his eye at this moment,—where 
men, useful as class-leaders, have given evidence that the church gained 
nothing when they resigned their class-books and sought ministerial 
parchments. “ Know thyself,’ is a lesson of difficult attainment ; 
specially so when the well-meant, but injudicious advice of personal 
friendship is proffered and reiterated. We surely need not add a 
truth so obvious, that a man may be an excellent class-leader, with 
scarcely any of the talents indispensably requisite for a tolerable 
preacher. . 

I this respect, the writer of the journal before us was an admirable 
exemplar. He sought the place for which he was best fitted, and in 
which he was most likely to be useful to his fellow-men. Haying found 
it, his ambition was to remain in it.. Like thé forerunner of the Mes. 
siah, he “ fulfilled his course ;” convinced that his happiness, his honour, 
his usefulness, consisted entirely, as does that of all men, in filling up 
the sphere which God had assigned him. -There is a post in which 
every follower of J esus can be most useful ; and that, whatever it may 
be, is his post of honour. 

Humility, meekness, and contentment, were distinguishing traits.in 
his character. He sought not “high things, but condescended to men 
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of low estate.” In a letter to his son, the second letter he ever wrote, — 
he says,—* Suppose we are not vessels of gold or silver, you know the 
earthenware ought not to be despised. Remember the precious Jesus 
with his towel and basin, and learn of him to be meek and lowly of 
heart, and you shall find rest to your soul: and let me tell you, J can 
find no other way. Beside, more has been done by the ram’s horn than 
by the silver trumpet. A good man observes, ‘Every one cannot be 
excellent, yet may be useful. An iron key may unlock the door of 
golden treasures. Yea, iron can do some things that gold cannot.’ 
O what a wretched enemy self is to the poor pilgrim! How close it 
sticks! and, may I not say, it is a dreadful murderer? The great les- 
son is to learn obedience to the will of God. Weare the clay, and he 
is the potter. It will take some time to learn this lesson as we ought. 
I am not yet half perfect in it. How reasonable that we should be 
tried! I never saw this so clear as I have of late; while waves and 
storms have gone over my head; and my strength, and health, and 
friends, are departed from me. But while I am left alone, God is with 
me, and I can say,— 


‘On this my steadfast soul relies, 
Father, thy mercy never dies.’ ” 


“In his views and habits,” continues the son who edits the volume, 
and to whom the preceding letter was addressed, “he was unambitious 
and anti-speculative. ‘Mind not high things,’ was a precept to which 
he strictly adhered; and hence, no one could ever draw him aside to 
embark either in vain politics, or in airy schemes to advance his worldly 
interests. With great simplicity he aimed at duty and heaven. He 
sought nothing more than a moderate competency of this world’s good ; 
for this he quietly, honestly, and manfully struggled; with this God 
blessed him ; and, in the possession of it, he had the wisdom to live as 
contentedly and happily as most men. After the Lord had prospered 
the labour of his hands, he was not wanting in opportunity to enlarge 
his borders; but all his needs were supplied, and he had little inclina. 
tion to burden himself with the unnecessary throes of the world. He 
neither desired the benefits, nor would he partake in the miseries, of 
speculation. No one could ever induce him to take a share in a mine. 
Some of his friends pressed him vehemently ; but, feeling that such 
undertakings were not to him the path of duty, his uniform answer 
was, ‘I am not called to engage in such matters.’ For his faithful 
adherence to this principle, he felt himself amply rewarded at last. 
Not long before he quitted his farm, one of his most intimate friends 
came to see him, bringing with him a mining agent, and they used 
every argument in their power to induce him to venture; but he de- 
clined having any thing to do with their flattering schemes, ‘ because 
it was not his business to venture beyond “a plough deep.”’ Like 
many other affairs of the kind, the mine in question soon turned out 
badly ; and in his last sickness, while gratefully enumerating the mer- 
cies of Him who had watched over him all his life long to do him good, 
my father observed to me,.with some emotion, that had he suffered 
himself to be prevailed on in that instance, he should have been strip- 
ped of all the little fruits of his industry at a stroke, and reduced to 
indigence all the remainder of his days. What a number of Christian 
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families would have been saved from the ruinous snares of riches, and 
how many more from the overwhelming trials of disappointments and 
failures, had there been the same stern adherence to the path of duty, 
as that which is here exemplified in the subject of these memoirs !” 

We have long esteemed the faculty of properly instructing the con- 
victed sinner in the simple plan of salvation by faith, as one of the 
“best gifts ;” and, therefore, in the language of the apostle, to be 
“earnestly coveted.” It is easy to talk of justifying faith. There are 
many who can eloquently describe the nature of the atonement. But it 
is an exceedingly difficult task so to point the burdened soul to the 
Lamb of God, as to induce him to lay down his burden and take upon 
him the easy yoke of Christ. ‘There are few who have the faculty of 
properly talking with those who mourn in Zion. Why it should be so 
we know not. Why it is the case, ifit be a part of that wisdom which 
any man lacks, the apostle tells us, “ Ye have not because ye ask not.” 
In this particular, our author was eminently useful. 

“To some who had no personal knowledge of his character,” we 
quote from the preface by his son, “having never heard the wisdom 
and the spirit with which he spake of faith in the blood of Christ,—it 
may appear strange, and perhaps scarcely credible, that so many per- 
sons, variously instructed and informed, and often long groaning under 
spiritual bondage, should find the joy of salvation, on their being intro- 
duced into his presence but a few minutes only: the sorrowful soul 
being brought out of darkness into marvellous light, simply by the use 
of two or three right words. In some degree to account for this, it 
should be borne in mind, 1. That, on these occasions, his words came 
from a heart which felt the power of the Lord was present to heal. 
His falling tears, his lifted hands, his affecting emphasis, and every 
lineament of his countenance, declared Tuat to the sorrowful spirit 
whom he addressed, and powerfully enforced the truth contained in his 
burning words. 2. His faith, no doubt, brought a degree of gracious 
aid to the helpless soul. ‘To what extent our faith may be regarded 
while we seek the salvation of others, we have no means of ascertain- 
ing ; but that it sometimes has an important bearing on the subject, is 
evident from the case of the man who was brought to Christ, sick of 
the palsy. Of the man’s own faith, we hear nothing; but of his four 
benevolent friends, who used such extraordinary exertions to bring him 
to Jesus Christ, it is written, ‘ When Jesus saw their faith, he said to 
the sick of the palsy, Son, thy sins are forgiven thee.’ Now, when a 
broken-hearted penitent was introduced to my father, and he heard him 
inquire, amidst the flowing of humble, contrite tears, ‘What must I 
do to be saved?’ he unhesitatingly pointed him to the Lamb of God ; 
confidently believing that he could and would save the soul that lay 
thirsting for salvation at the footstool of the mercy-seat: And is not 
‘Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever?’ 3. On the 
first exercise or act of faith by which the sinner comes to Christ, it is 
well known that the subject of this memoir was apt to teach. He was 
most fruitful in expedients and illustrations, to help the understanding 
and the confidence of the seeking soul. A young man, a member of 
our society, one of much intelligence, and more than ordinary strength 
of mind, who has since died in faith, observed to me one day in his 
affliction, ‘ Until I saw your excellent father, it seemed to me I never 
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met with any one whose exposition of faith came within the reach of 
my understanding ; but his remarks on the nature of that important 
grace were clear and forcible in an extraordinary degree, commending 
themselves to my reason, as well as to my heart and conscience : and,’ 
he added, ‘suffer me to say, if his papers shall fall into your hands, you 
will be guilty of an act of injustice to the world, if you do not give 
them to the public.’ 

“ His illustrations, which told so véinasaably, were commonly of the 
most simple kind. Entering into the house of a poor man, known to 
him to be deeply and sorrowfully concerned for the salvation of his 
soul, he found him blowing the fire, to assist in preparing the ordinary 
meal, My father said to him, ‘John, if you had half as much faith in 
Jesus Christ as you have in those bellows, you would be set at liberty 
ina moment.’ ‘This at once brought the ‘subject of faith in Christ 
within the man’s reach; in an instant he saw—he felt—he believed— 
and was saved from all his sins and sorrows. It was in this way he 
would seize on any thing open to the senses, and in one way or other 
render it subservient to his great object, the bringing of the soul to 
Jesus: and his deeply spiritual mind, clear conceptions of the subject, 
and great simplicity of soul, rendered this mode of instruction highly 
inter esting and profitable. 

“He would often put the person who was eagerly 1 inquiring after 
Christ, to read an appropriate Scripture, or verse of a hymn. telling 
him that he must try to read for himself. If, at the first reading, his 
heart did not take hold of the truth, he would be required to read over 
the portion more carefully, again and again. In this way he has 
helped many a poor mourner over the bar of unbelief. Closely con- 
nected with this. method of instruction, he had another, which was 
equally successful : at some apposite turn of expression, he would stop 
short the sorrowful and heavy-laden reader, look him in the face, with 
the feelings of a devoutly melting heart visible in his eyes, show him 
what was contained in, and his right to, what his lips had uttered ; and 
then, in the most persuasive and affectionate manner, inquire if he did 
not perceive the meaning, and believe the gracious truth, contained in 
the words which had now dropped-from his own lips. ‘Thus many, ere 
they were aware, felt themselves gently borne from the fearful precipice 
of unbelief, and sect down amidst the ocean of redeeming love. Of this 
I have an instance before me, detailed in a letter from one of my 
father’s correspondents.. The writer says of him, ‘He went with me 
to see an old couple, whom I was in the habit of visiting once a week. 
While we were there, a woman, who was a near neighbour, came in; 
your dear father, who was always ready for such work, asked her, I 
think, if she loved God. She said, “Yes; but there is something I 
still want.” He said, “ Come, and sit down by me, and I will tell you 
all about it.” She sat down accordingly, and he soon discovered she 
did not know her sins were pardoned. He told her, “ You may receive 
this blessing now.” He then took our hymn-book, opened to the 
thirty-sixth hymn, and put her to read the fourth verse. When she 
had read, “Thy debt is paid,” he put his thumb on the words which 
followed, looked her in the face, and inquired if she thought it was 
paid? She burst into a flood of tears, and was made happy from that 
moment. This is many years ago, but his dear name is as precious 
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to her as ever; and, I may add, she is still a consistent member of the 
society.’” 

He was unwearied, in his personal efforts, for the conversion of sin- 
ners; and the work before us relates a multitude of instances in which 
he was remarkably successful. We had thought of quoting a few illus- 
trative passages, but they are so numerous the selection is difficult ; 
and we hope all our readers, if not already in possession of the volume, 
will lose no time in obtaining it. We suppose the like success would 
crown similar efforts by any Christian ; and if all the professing follow. 
ers of Jesus, in their several spheres, were equally persevering, the 
world would soon, we blush to think how soon, be converted to God. 

His children were, in early life, in answer to his prayer to a cove- 
nant-keeping God, made partakers of the grace of life. The following 
passage from his journal we quote, as at once evidence of the willing- 
ness with which he was enabled to make sacrifices for the cause of 
Christ, and as a specimen of his style ; simple, like that of “the disci- 
ple whom Jesus loved.” Those parents who have been, or may be 
called upon, to offer an affectionate and dutiful-son as a living sacrifice 
to God, will be enabled to appreciate the father’s feelings when the cup 
was first presented to his lips; and to sympathize in his joy, when, 
through grace, he was enabled to say, in the language of his Master, 
“The cup which my Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?” 

“ While possessing the delightful enjoyments which are noticed above, 
and speaking of the-excellency of faith, I had little thought of the trial 
that was at hand, and the call I should speedily have to exercise strong 
faith. I received a letter from my dear son Benjamin, dated Camel- 
ford, February 13th, stating that he had just received a letter from the 


- Missionary Committee in London, in which they expressed a wish for 


him to enter on the work of a Foreign Mission ; he also expressed the 
sense of duty which he felt in his own mind in reference to the great 
undertaking, and desired to know what I thought of it, and stating that 
he could not feel himself at liberty to become a missionary without my 
consent. At reading this, I was greatly affected; indeed, I was for 
some time overwhelmed, and incapable of giving him any answer. I 
knew his mind had been exercised on the subject long before ; but when 
he mentioned it to me, I could not bear to entertain the thought, and 
therefore begged him not to think of any thing of the kind till I should 
be removed hence. My love for him was great; perhaps Jonathan’s 
love for David was not greater. I was not only his father after the 
flesh, but likewise in the gospel also. Of this he often made public 
acknowledgment. But now I saw he was apparently called of God to 
leave me, and I knew not how I could give him up to such an under- 
taking. ‘The object was a burden to my mind indescribable. But on 
one occasion soon after, while I was in secret, pondering over the pain- 
ful subject, thinking of the separation, and of the various privations 
and dangers attending such a work, just at the moment when nature 
shrunk back, and I felt as if I could not consent to make the sacrifice, 
I seemed suddenly surrounded by the Divine presence, and a voice said 
to me, ‘I gave my Son to die for thee; and canst thou not give thy 
son to go an errand for me? I will bring him to thee again.’ I cried 
out, ‘Take him, Lord, take him!’ The Lord conquered me by his 
dying love; and never did | offer any thing to God more willingly. 
Vou. VILI.—July, 1837. 23 
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Indeed, it appeared to me at that time, that if I had a thousand sons, 
I would cheerfully have given them all up to God for such a work. 
Nor have I since changed my views, or had one uneasy thought about 
him. At the time when I felt the wonderful deliverance, and the Father 
of mercies himself condescended to reason with me, it seemed, for the 
moment, I could not tell whether I was in the body or out of the body. 
Time appeared only a moment compared with that eternity which was 
opened to my mind ; and.it was in the full assurance of faith I offered 
him up, believing that, if I should see him no more in time, we should 
quickly meet in heaven ; seeing the Lord told me he would bring him 
to me again. When the time came for his departure to New South 
Wales, and I accompanied him and his dear wife to the coach, and 
took my final leave of him, I was so supported above myself that I was 
perfectly calm and recollected. It seemed to me, if I ever found the 
all-sufficiency of grace, it was on that trying occasion. How does a 
life of faith triumph over every thing that would distress the soul! I 
know. that we shall meet again, and that the separation will be but for 
a short season. And even during that little season,— 


‘Mountains rise and oceans roll 
To sever us in vain.’ 


God has united us; in him we subsist as one soul, and ‘no power can 
make us twain.’ 


‘Present we still in spirit are, 
And intimately nigh; 
While on the wings of faith and prayer, 
We each to other fly.’ 


Here I rest the matter with tranquillity and joy, while I continue an 
inhabitant of this vale of tears.” 

There is one peculiarity in the religious character of Carvosso, fre- 
quently alluded to in his journal and the prefatory remarks of the 
editor, with which we are much pleased. - We allude to his love for 
the poetry of Wesley. “The spirit and language of our best hymns,” 

says the son, “ were peculiarly his own; and in his hand they pierced 
like a two-edged sword. In streaming tears, and with an emphasis not 
to be described, he would sometimes exclaim, ‘Glory be to God that 
ever these hymns were written !’” 

We do not conceive this fact as indicative of his possessing a poetic 
genius. Lovers of poetry are not necessarily poets. We look upon 
it as evidence of something far more estimable and important. It is, 
to our minds, convincing proof, had we no other, that his religious feel. 
ings were not of that ebbing and flowing character which to-day exults 
upon the mountain-top, and to-morrow is nearly Jost in the shades of 
the valley. . It satisfies us that his piety was deep; that he had drawn 
from the fountain-head ; from the same source whence the foremost of 
Christian lyrists had inhaled his inspiration and imbibed his melody. 
Though the converse of the proposition may not be so readily suscep- 
tible of demonstration, we consider it axiomatic, that he who loves the 
poetry of Wesley is a lover of the Bible. Highly as these hymns are 
esteemed by many in our Israel, we trust the day is drawing near when 
they shall attain a still higher rank ; ; when they shall be “ familiar as 
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household words ;” when the pitiful doggeret and senseless balderdash 
of numberless song books, miscalled “ spiritual,” shall, in the social 
circle, be superseded and forgotten. 

To the poetry of Charles Wesley, the subject of the memoir before 
us was scarcely less indebted for his clear views of the atoning sacri- 
fice and the omnipotent power of saving faith, than to the cogent rea- 
soning and forcible appeals of the founder of Methodism. 

It needs not that we add, that after such a life, death found him pre- 
pared; armed, ready for the final conflict. His sufferings in his last 
illness were severe ; through grace he triumphed over them. His life, 
like the path of the just, was as a shining light, that, when summoned 
to pass the dark valley, dispelled its gloom and irradiated it with glory. 


“ Servant of God, well done.” 





Art. V.—FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 


Mrs. Frercuer.—Lapy Maxwe.iu.—Mrs. Mortimer.—Mrs. Mary Coorer.— 
Miss Exiza Hiacins.—Miss Hannan Syne Buntina. 


Amone those who have fully exemplified the pure and practical prin- 
ciples of that work of God, which, under the name of Methodism, has, 
within the last century, taken root in almost every part of the earth, 
the names of those women which have been prefixed to this article, like 
those of the “holy women of eld,” will always be remembered. © Their 
holy and useful lives will continue to incite others to “follow them, 
even as they followed Christ.” The excellent women of whom we 
speak belong both to the earlier and later stages of Wesleyan Method. 
ism; but they are all cast in the same spiritual, mouJd, and bear one 
impress. They. all “walked by the same rule :” they all had, in an 
eminent degree, their conversation “in heaven :” they all truly placed 
their “affections en things above, not on things on the earth:” they 
all exhibited their “faith by their works.” 

The practical effects of the faith of these “ holy women,” while they 
clearly show to the unbeliever that this divine principle of action is not 
an abstract speculation,—a fanciful theory,—at the same time incon- 
testably prove to all those who “love our Lord Jesus Christ in since- 
rity,” that the system of means by which their Christian graces were 
developed and matured, is a system which God most evidently approves. 
He who can read their lives and not say, at least, as much as the blinded 
and idolatrous Egyptians, that “ this is the finger of God,” we either 
pity his prejudices, or deplore the darkness which overspreads his mind. 
In whatever sphere these “holy women” moved, whether the more 
retired scenes of domestic life, or the larger field ak active, public be- 
nevolence, we behold, in their daily lives and public labors, all the 
“fruits of the Spirit. ” Some of them were never called to step out of 
the humble, retired, ordinary routine of domestic life; but at home, 
in the family circle, we discover gentleness, patience, love, snining with 
mild lustre in their tempers and daily deportment. Their seasons of 
secret devotion and communion with God did not interfere with the dis- 
charge of their various household duties. Others were evidently called 
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by the Spirit and providence of God to move in a more public sphere. 
Their labors were of an extraordinary character, but they were not 
unscriptural. Prophecy had predicted, that in the last days God would 
* pour out on his handmaidens of his Spirit, and they should prophesy,” 
or, perhaps, more strictly speaking, “ teach ;”* and an inspired apostle 
had definitely fixed the application of this prediction to that revelation 
of “grace and truth which came by Jesus Christ.” But, indeed, in 
the Jewish Church, God had inspired a Deborah and a Judith to deii- 
ver Israel; thus, by an extraordinary impulse, leading them to act an 
extraordinary part, and prophesy, as we have seen foretold, that, under 
the new covenant, instances of women personally laboring to dissemi- 
nate the gospel would be greatly increased. ‘Though we cannot deter- 
mine the precise manner in which the daughters of Philip the Evan- 
gelist were employed, yet there can be no reasonable doubt that they 
were called to public and active exertions in the church. This was 
the case with some of the women whom we shall notice. They were 
raised up at a remarkable time ; they were called to a remarkable work. 
The deep, unaffected holiness for which they were distinguished ; the 
blamelessness of their lives; the sound judgment they evinced ; the 
happy efiects of their-prayers, their conversation, their public exhorta- 
tions ; their care of the sick; their sympathy for the distressed ; their 
ministering visits to the poor, and those that had none to help them; 
all combine to exhibit such a happy union of grace and providence, of 
wise measures and practical benefits, of sympathy and active exertion 
in performing, and extensive blessings following their labors of love, 
that it appears to us almost impossible that any intelligent and candid 
person could read their lives without concluding that God is not con- 
fined to age, or sex, or gifts, in carrying on the work of Scriptural 
holiness throughout the earth. 

The lives of these “holy women” are eminently calculated to pro- 
mote vital and practical piety throughout every branch of the Church 
of Christ. Especially do they clearly illustrate the nature of faith ; 
and exhibit a depth, a sweetness, a joy, in communion with God, which 
are well adapted to incite all true believers to ask for the same unspeak- 
able blessings, that their “joy, also, may be full.’ Of how many be- 
lievers may it be said, “ Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my name.” 
Too many, through a mistaken humility, are contented to be servants 
in their Father’s house when it is their privilege to be sons and daugh- 
ters. They habituate themselves to live in fear—to be troubled with 
doubts respecting their spiritual condition, when, at the same time, 
they might enjoy that perfect love which casteth out fear.. They dwell 
in the valley of Baca, when their Saviour invites them to go with him 
to the mount of transfiguration. They tremble at the base of Sinai, 
when they might rejoice under the full light of God’s reconciled coun- 
tenance. ‘These lives are eminently adapted to remove this unbelief 
and dispel these clouds; to bring forth the fearful and the doubting 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God, and to enable them, 
with holy confidence, to 


“draw nigh, 
And Father, Abba, Father, cry.” 


+ Dr. A. Clarke :—‘ Teach or proclaim the great truths of the gospel.” 
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Here they. will find “joy unspeakable and full of glory,” deep and ge- 
nuine humility, “prayer without ceasing, rejoicing evermore, and 
thanksgiving ‘in every thing,” all united with the diligent discharge of 
the duties of life, and in lively exercise amidst all its trials, temptations, 
conflicts, and changing scenes. They glorified God in bearing “ much 
fruit.” “The fruits of the Spirit,” in. them, did indeed consist of “love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance.’ 

But while these lives “make manifest the savor”—the pure and 
happy effects—“of the knowledge of Christ,” wherever they may be 
circulated, they cannot fail to exert a beneficial influence, by their 
tendency to increase the faith of believers, and induce a desire for the 
blessing of a clean heart, with all the accompanying evidences, in that 
connection to which these excellent women were especially attached. 
Though dead, they speak to those who, a century ago, were no people, 
but are now the people of God. They say, “ Follow us, as we followed 
Christ ; live a life of faith ; be not conformed to this world—to its cus- 
toms, fashions, maxims ; mortify your members which are upon the 
earth ; glorify God in your bodies and spirits, which are his; put on 
the ornament of a meek and a quiet spirit ; watch and pray, lest you 
enter into temptation; do all the good in your power to the bodies and 
souls of men while you remain on earth, and hasten to join the re- 
deemed in heaven. ‘Tarry not in all the plain,” they say ; “look not 
behind you ; ‘ press’—like men running a race, with unabated speed to 
the last limit of the goal— toward the mark, for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.*” ~ - 

With these prefatory remarks, naturally suggested by the various 
biographies which form the groundwork of this article, we will now 
proceed to make some general observations on each of the several 
works, in the order in which they are placed; merely premising that 
it is our intention rather to analyze character, than to discuss the lite- 
rary claims of the different publications. 

The first individual in the order of time in this bright galaxy of holy 
women, to whom we shall refer, is Mrs. Fletcher. Mrs. Fletcher was 
the daughter of wealthy and fashionable parents. . She was: born at 
Laytonstone, in Essex, in the year 1739, shortly after the Wesleys 
commenced their.itinerant labors. In very early life she was the 
subject of religious impressions ; and as she grew up, they were deep- 
ened by an acquaintance with Mrs. Lefevre, a Methodist, moving in a 
respectable circle of life, possessing an enlightened understanding, with 
sound and fervent piety. At the age of sixteen, so clear were the con- 
victions she entertained of duty, so tender her conscience, so solicitous 
did she feel to please God, that she found it necessary to pursue a course 
of conduct diametrically different from that of the gay, thoughtless, and 
fashionable circle in-which her parents moved. This led to painful col- 
lisions with her parents, whom she loved with the most tender affection ; 
and whom she “ obeyed in the Lord in all things.” She first renounced 
theatrical amusements.’ The good sense she displayed in this affair, 
at an age when the judgment is generally so immature, and we act 
rather from feeling than enlightened conviction, shows the soundness 
of her understanding, as well as the scrupulous regard she cherished 
for the will of God. Miss Bosanquet next relinquished all “ public 
25* 
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diversions.” Prayer, the word and the house of God, the society and 
conversation of holy persons of her own sex, constituted the chief source 
of her happiness. The conscientious firmness she evinced in relin- 
quishing the ordinary amusements of the gay circle in which she had 
moved, excited considerable observation. Attempts were made to in- 
snare her feet in the pleasures of sin; and when these failed, her 
“overmuch religion” was attacked with the keen weapon of ridicule. 
But neither the love of pleasure, nor the fear of ridicule, “ moved her.” 
“ What things were gain” to her, so far as they may have procured 
the favorable notice of the fashionable world, “she counted loss for 
Christ.” 

The next step Miss Bosanquet deemed it her duty to take related to 
dress. She was at this time about nineteen yearsof age. Previously 
to this, her appearance in her father’s house did not vary from that of 
the gay society with which she associated ; but she was now fully con- 
vinced that she “ conformed too much in her appearance to the spirit 
and fashions of the world.” Being entirely satisfied “ that plainness 
of dress and behavior best became a Christian,” she, with her usual 
frankness, “opened her mind to her father concerning dress,” at the 
same time “ showing him her reasons” for the views she entertained. 
Her father heard her “ with great patience ; and as she loved him ten- 
derly, it came very near to her to oppose him.” 

Did our space admit, we should be glad to give Miss Bosanquet’s 
seven reasons for plainness of dress in this place. We, however, re- 
commend them to the reader. ‘They deserve attentive consideration. 
There exists a prejudice, even in the religious world, against dress, as 
intended to designate the religious views and feelings of an individual. 
But we are inclined to think that a candid, humble, prayerful consider- 
ation of Miss Bosanquet’s third reason, will produce the conclusion that 
even dress, formed after a particular fashion, may exert a salutary in- 
fluence ; serving, as Miss Bosanquet remarked, as “a fence, to keep us 
from sinking into the spirit of the world.” At all events, it should be 
observed that Mr. Wesley’s most ripened experience agrees with this 
observation.* 

Miss Bosanquet’s trials increased daily. She was perplexed “to 
know how far to conform, and how far to resist. She feared, on the 
one hand, disobedience to her parents, and on the other, disobedience 
to God.” In addition to the mortification her parents experienced in 
consequence of what, no doubt, appeared to them unnecessary religious 
strictness, her mother, afraid Jest her sentiments and example should 
infect her younger brothers, suggested that “it would be better for the 


* “T am distressed,” said that great and holy man, “I know not what todo. I 
see what I might have done once. I might have said, peremptorily and express- 
ly, ‘Here lam: Tandmy Bible. I will not, I dare not, vary from this book, either 
in great things or small. I have no power to dispense with one jot or tittle of what 
is contained therein. I am determined to be a Bible Christian, not almost, but 
altogether. Who will meet me on this ground? Jcin me on this, or not at all.’ 
With regard to dress, in particular, I might have been as firm (and I now see it 
would have been far better) as either the people called Quakers, or the Moravian 
brethren ;—I might have said, ‘ This is our manner of dress, which, we know, is 
both Scriptural and rational. If you join with us, you are to dress as we do; but 
you need not join us unless you please.’ But, alas! the time is now past; and what 
f{ can do now, I cannot tell.”—Sermon on “ Causes of the Inefficacy of Christianity.” 
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family if she were removed from it.” The furnace now became hot- 
ter and hotter; until at length, by the request and with the approba- 
tion of her parents, she left the home of her childhood, and went to a 
lodging she hired at Mrs. Gold’s, in Hoxton Square. 

Throughout this trying scene, Miss Bosanquet acted with the ut- 
most discretion, filial love, and dutifulness. Her father expressly said 
that she had never wilfully disobeyed him, only, as he termed it, “in 
these fancies.” A frequent and kind intercourse was continued be- 
tween Miss Bosanquet and her parents after her removal from home ; 
and, in her parents’ last illnesses, she ministered to their dying wants 
with the most tender assiduity. It was a remarkable instance of a 
young person leaving the paternal roof from religious motives, in so 
meek a:spirit, so judiciously, and at the same time with the entire ap- 
probation of her parents, that the attachment between the parents and 
the child was rather strengthened than diminished by apparently so 
unnatural a separation. 

At this eventful crisis of her life, Miss Bosanquet was twenty-one 
years of age. She had a small fortune of her own. Her account of 
her lonely situation, the first night after leaving her fathér’s house, 
exhibits to us this devoted young woman in an affecting light. “Cast 
out of her father’s house, exposed to the world, ignorant of what snares 
might be gathering around her,” she sat down in her unfurnished lodg- 
ing, in the window-seat, “to muse on her present situation.” She 
cried unto, the Lord, and a “sweet calm overspread her spirit.” She 
immediately framed a few admirable rules for the direction of her con. 
duct, under existing circumstances, to which she carefully adhered. 
After this, her maid, having arrived, made a fire, as the night was very 
cold. “And now,” she observed, “ my captivity seemed turning every 
moment. That thought, Iam brought out of the world, I have nothing 
to do but to be holy, both in body and spirit, filled me with consolation. 
Thankfalness overflowed my heart ; and such a spirit of peace and con- 
tent poured into my soul, that all about me seemed a little heaven. 
Some bread, with rank, salt butter, and water to drink, made me so 
comfortable a meal, that I could truly say, I ate my meat with gladness 
and singleness of heart. As the bed was not put up, I lay that night 
almost on the ground; and the windows having no shutters, and it be- 
ing a bright, moonlight night, the sweet solemnity thereof well agreed 
with the tranquillity of my spirit.” 

Painfully trying, on some accounts, as was Miss Bosanquet’s present 
situation, we fully believe that He who guided Israel like a flock, marked, 
at this period, the bounds of her habitation. ‘This separation from the 
paternal roof led to the family she afterward formed and superintended 
at Laytonstone in Essex, and Cross Hall in Yorkshire. ‘This family 
consisted of orphans, and aged, infirm, destitute women. For five 
years at Laytonstone, and fourteen at Yorkshire, she devoted a large 
portion of her time and property to the nurture and education of these 
orphan children, and to the care of these aged and helpless women. 
In addition to this, she conceived it to be ‘her duty occasionally to 
speak in public, to meet classes, and to take an active part in prayer 
meetings. Her labors of this description were greatly blessed, both 
at home and abroad. God set the seal of his approbation to her “ work 
of faith and labor of love.” The number of orphans received and 
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educated by this single-minded, patient, cross-bearing, laborious wo- 
man, cannot, we should judge, be correctly ascertained from her me- 
moirs. She had, however, at one time, twenty children under her care. 
The whole narrative of her labors at Laytonstone and Cross Hall is 
deeply interesting ; and at no period of her long life did this excellent 
woman’s faith, patience, and resignation, shine forth with brighter 
lustre than in this “dark and cloudy day.” 

The leading trait in Mrs. Fletcher’s character was faith. Her faith 
was strong. She “staggered not at the promise through unbelief.” 
Many individuals, no doubt, would denominate her faith enthusiasm. 
But, we think, the more carefully her life is examined, the genuineness 
of her faith will appear in a stronger and still stronger light, proved 
and illustrated as it is by the remarkable and invariable results with 
which it was followed. Did she leave her father’s house, believing she 
was obeying the will of God? Observe the happy effects which fol- 
lowed in: the rearing of orphans; the asylum that was provided for the 
old and infirm; the souls that were “ called out of darkness into the. 
marvellous light” of the gospel: In sustaining so large a family at 
Laytonstone and Cross Hall, did she, in imitation of the orphan-house of 
Halle, in Germany, incur expenses which her income was not sufficient 
to meet, believing that she acted thus: agreeably to the divine will? 
Read her own testimony, that she was always ‘supplied, even in the 
darkest hours, with money sufficient to meet every deniand. Did she, 
even beforehand, fix upon the very time when it appeared .to her the 
hour of delivery would arrive? Observe the exact verification of that 
believing reliance. In the greatest pecuniary straits, did she confide 
in her original promise, that she should, sooner or later, have “ plenty 
of silver?” In her marriage with Mr. Fletcher, the happy adjustment 
of her pecuniary difficulties, and the peaceful closing scenes of her 
life, see this promise amply fulfilled. ‘Truly she might say, “There 
failed not aught of any good thing which the Lord had spoken unto 


9 


me. 
It is easier to. doubt than to believe. ‘To the carnal eye, how pre- 


posterous would the faith-of Abraham appear! How absurd, reasoning 
according to “ fleshly wisdom,” to leave his native place, net knowing 
whither he was going! ‘To believe that the land in which he sojourned 
as a-stranger, and which was then inhabited by numerous independent 
tribes or kingdoms, should fall to his posterity as an inheritance! But 
how fully did God justify the faith of Abraham! So did he the faith 
of Mrs. Fletcher. May her pure, sound, Scriptural faith, prevail among 
“her daughters!” May many, incited by her example to “ covet ear- 
nestly”’ this excellent gift, rise up and call her blessed! 

The next in order is Lady Maxwell. Born, it is supposed, about the 
year 1742, in the county of Ayr, and parish of Largs, in Scotland, 
educated in Edinburgh, presented at court when sixteen years of age, 

and “introduced into the first circles of rank and fashion,” the early 
life of Lady Maxwell was far from auguring the eminent piety to whith 
she afterward attained. ‘The season that Lady Maxwell was pre- 
sented at court, while residing in London with her aunt, the Marchi- 
oness of Lothian, an incident occurred which, in later life, filled “ her 
mind with wonder and joy.” Walking one day in the garden, “her 
serious, interesting appearance” encouraged the gardener, who was 
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laboring under deep and distressing conviction of sin, to state his case 
to her, and to ask her, in effect, if she could tell him “what he must 
do to be saved.” Affected with the circumstance, and doubtless im- 
bued with religious knowledge from a child, she answered his question 
according to the best of her ability. ‘Though Lady Maxwell was “ as 
entirely ignorant of the meaning of the words she employed as the 
ground on which she stood,” yet, aided by the directions of his youth- 
tul and unenlightened adviser, the gardener was brought to the know- 
ledge of the Saviour. Upon Lady Maxwell’s return to Scotland she 
married ; but, in two years, the loss of her husband and child left her a 
widow, solitary and afflicted. But it was “ good for her te be afilict- 
ed.” “God brought her to himself by afilictions.” During her afflic- 
tions, she attended the Wesleyan chapel in Edinburgh ; and, in 1764, 
formed a personal acquaintance with Mr. Wesley. “The letters writ. 
ten by Mr. Wesley to Lady Maxwell at this period of her life, when 
she was earnestly seeking the knowledge of the remission of her sins, 
are the most beautiful and finished specimens that we have seen of his 
epistolary correspondence. ‘They are particularly valuable as show- 
ing the clear, earnest, delightfully persuasive method he adopted when 
he urged a present salvation. They are peculiarly designed to-assist 
doubting and fearful souls, encouraging them to “lift up the hands that 
hang down, and the feeble knees,” and especially to believe now. Lady 
Maxwell, after a long season of darkness and unbelief, received the evi- 
dence of her adoption into the family of God, joined the Methodist 
Society, and, for nearly half a century, adorned the doctrine of God 
her Saviour in all things. The gay, the fashionable, the noble, with a 
few exceptions, left her to pursue the narrow path of self-denial she 
had chosen, while they continued to “walk according to the course of 
this world.” Youth, beauty. fortune, high rank, were all laid at the 
foot of the cross, a cheerful and an entire sacrifice. Nay, more. 
There is reason to conclude that she did not again enter the marriage 
state, in order that she might be “holy both in body and in spirit,” and 
“ attend upon the Lord without distraction.” 

The general tenor of good Lady Maxwell’s life was uniform. The 
vicissitudes that checkered the life of Mrs. Fletcher she did not expe- 
rience. But her faith exhibited itself by her works. She devised libe- 
ral things. She carefully husbanded her income, moderated her desires, 
curtailed her own expenses, dressed plain, and lived frugally, so that 
she might perform the greatest possible amount of good with the income 
she possessed. One who knew her personally has said, “ All that was 
in her power to do, she did to the very utmost. ‘There was scarcely a 
humane institution, or a private or public charity, whether for the re- 
pose of age or the instruction of youth, the relief of indigence or the 
help of sickness, for the reformation of morals or the spread and sup- 
port of religion, from which she did not receive applications, and to 
which she did not contribute. She erected and supported a school, in 
which, at the time of her death, about eight hundred children have 
received a good education; and each a copy of the Scriptures on 
leaving the institution. And such were the encouraging effects pro- 
duced by this school, as induced her ladyship, by will, to provide for its 
continuance to the end of time.” 

The most striking feature in Lady Maxwell’s Christian experience 
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is her deep and almost uninterrupted communion with God. So 
strong was her faith, that she seems to have subdued her enemies al- 
most at a blow, and ever after to have maintained the ascendency. It 
is, perhaps, to be traced to this cause, that her experience doés not 
excite so deep and general interest as could be desired. It commands 
our admiration, rather than touches: our sympathies. As it respects 
her daily walk and conversation, she was remarkably circumspect : 
carefully weighing al] her actions, as well as the motives by which 
they were prompted : watching the words which fell from her lips with 
scrupulous care: never speaking evil herself of an absent person, nor, 
as far as her influence extended, allowing it in others. She evinced a 
deep solicitude to promote the salvation of souls, by speaking to indi- 
viduals personally, not only in the intercourse of daily life, but when 
travelling ; by writing ; and by opening her house, not without censure, 
in the country, for preaching the gospel. Her walk was truly close 
with God; her affections entirely weaned: from an undue attachment 
to “every creature good ;” her love was perfect ; while her Scriptural, 
consistent, unwavering testimony was, that the blood of Christ cleans- 
eth from all unrighteousness. 

The individual to whom, in the order of ce we next refer, is Mrs. 
Mortimer, more familiarly known as Miss Ritchie, one of Mr. Wesley’s 
valued correspondents, “At Otley,” England, she says, “on Feb. 2d, 
1754, it pleased God to bring me into this land of shadows.” Her 
father was, for many years, a surgeon in the British navy ; but, “as 
soon as he conveniently could, sought for a quiet retreat in some re- 
tired spot.” ‘The life of Mrs. Mortimer was diversified by few inci- 
dents. She did not enter the married state until rather an advanced 
period of life, devoting herself actively and undividedly to the church, 
“caring for the things of the Lord.” We infer from the memoir that 
she was accustomed to speak, as well as to pray, in public ; going from 
one society to another on this errand of love. It is to be regretted that 
the writer of her life does not supply us with.a greater variety of facts 
as to the more public active labors in which she engaged. Mr. 
Wesley, as it appears to us, displayed a great share of wisdom in not 
controlling, with too rigid and unyielding a hand, that extraordinary 
work of .which he was the principal instrument. The diversity of gifts 
which were developed by the agency of the Holy Spirit in the prose- 
cution of this glorious revival of religion, he did not seek so much to 
remould into one form, as to direct into the most useful channel. 
Wherever he discovered fruit, good sense, and deep piety, he was slow 
to close the mouth, or check the zeal, of zeny individual, whether male 
or female, belonging to his society. Hence, after cautious and pray- 
erful examination, he, in some instances, approved of women speaking 
in public. Mrs. Fletcher.informs us, amidst all the reproach she ex- 
perienced for efforts of this kind, that she did nothing but what Mr. 
Wesley approved. This was the case also, no doubt, with Miss Ritchie. 
It is this Scriptural flexibility of Methodism, developing the diversified 

ifts of individuals—* but the same Spirit, the same God, working all 
in all”—which we regard as one cause of its great success in “ the 
edifying of the body of Christ.” 

Throughout the life of Mrs. Mortimer, there is occasionally an inti- 
mation that her public labors were prized, and rendered a blessing to 
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the various societies she visited ; but, at the same time, there is a dearth 
of facts of this nature which would have added greatly to the interest 
and value of the work.* Still, this memoir is valuable and interesting, 


* On this point we must dissent from the views expressed by the writer. A 
more extensive collection of facts relative to Mrs. Mortimer’s public labors, to 
the exclusion of such traits of character as serve to illustrate the private virtues 
for which she was eminently distinguished, would, in our opinion, have marred 
the harmony of the work, without improving it in any respect. We have nothing 
to say against the indulgence with which Mr. Wesley tolerated the more publie 
labors of sich women as Misses Bosanquet, Ritchie, and others, during the infancy 
of his societies, and under his immediate direction and control. The peculiar 
state of the work rendered their labors beneficial in the different societies where 
their reputation for piety and intelligence was well established, in such a way, 
and to such an extent, as the wisdom of that eminent man of God, whom they all 
acknowledged as their spiritual father and guide, induced him, for the time being, 
to sanction. But as the Great Head of the church did not see fit to select female 
laborers for the work of the ministry, either among the twelve apostles or the 
seventy disciples whom he first sent out, so Mr. Wesley made no provision to re~ 
ceive them into the regular ranks of either the itinerary or the local ministry. 
The few instances in which individuals appear to have occupied a more promi- 
nent situation, and employed their talents in a more public manner than other 
females in the societies, were deemed peculiar as well by Mr. Wesley as others, 
and tolerated only in that light. It is proper enough that these facts should be re- 
corded, as they serve to illustrate the history of the times, and the extraordinar 
events which attended the commencement of that great and glorious work which 
is so strongly marked by its peculiarities as to constitute an’era in the annals of 
the church. ug’ 

But while these extraordinary events are recorded as matters of history, we 
should particularly guard against holding them up in a light to excite, in weak 
minds, a desire for distinctions especially belonging to another period and other 
persons, and which are not, therefore, to be generally emulated. We wish to be 
distincily understood. We have no objections to urge against the practice which 
has been sanctioned among us from the beginning, viz., that of allowing, and even 
encouraging, females to speak and pray in meetings appointed for prayer and other 
religious exercises. To this practice God has given his sanction, as well.in the 
spiritual prosperity of those ‘who have thus exercised themselves in all good con- 
science, as in the edification of those with whom they have lived in Christian com- 
munion. But we have no evidence that, beyond the few extraordinary cases di- 
rectly under Mr. Wesley’s eye, any great good has resulted to the cause from the 
more public labors of females, though some have indicated a strong desire. to break 
through the restraints which nature itself seems to have prescribed, and devote 
themselves to the work of evangelists or itinerants in the church. We would 
touch this subject with that delicacy and tenderness which the pretensions of indi- 
viduals, whose sincerity we have no disposition to question, may be supposed to 
demand; but we cannot, in justice to our own deliberate convictions, refrain from 
declaring our decided opposition to any thing which may tend to inflame ardent 
minds with mistaken views of duty. When God has a work for any of his people 
to do, out of the ordinary way, he will provide for it by an extraordinary call, and 
a supply of extraordinary qualifications. In all such cases it will be seen that 
the spirit of prophets is subject to the prophets—the church will acquiesce, and 
the instrument be sustained in honor. This has been the case, and may be again. 
We do not, therefore, say that it is-impossible, even now, for females to become 
as eminently distinguished for their public services in the church as they were in 
the days of St. Paul or Mr, Wesley. There are, indeed, instances of self-dedica- 
tion to the work, in the history of our missionary enterprises, which suffer nothing 
by a comparison with the most heroic acts of those pious females whose examples 
are handed down to us by inspiration. But all these things are widely different, 
in our estimation, from the labors and distinctions after which some seem to 
aspire in the church, and which, if promiscuously countenanced, would, we have 
no doubt, produce much mischief, if not downright scandal. 

For these reasons, and others which we would name were we writing an essay 
on the subject, we cannot deem it a defect in Mrs. Mortimer’s life that her public 
labors were not more prominently brought to view in it. We have read the 
work, and consider it a rare specimen of female biography. Mrs, M. possessed 
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as containing not only an account of a useful and eminently pious 
woman, but also brief sketches of the excellent women of that day, 
early fruits of Methodism, with whom Mrs. Mortimer associated and 
corresponded. _[t was Mrs. Mortimer also, then Miss Ritchie, who, 
during the last two or three winters of Mr. Wesley’s life, ministered to 
his wants at the Chapel house, in London. She was also with him in 
his last moments, and has left a very interesting account of the solemn 
and affecting scene. Her piety was unobtrusive, but it was deep, pure, 
permanent; constantly inciting her to labor and self-denial. She 
lived to an advanced age, testifying in her, to the last, of the excellence 
of that faith which she had embraced in early life. 

We now briefly call attention to the memoir of Mrs. Mary Cooper. 
Mrs. Cooper possessed a fine mind, highly cultivated by study and re- 
flection. ‘There is such truly feminine loveliness in the character of 
Mrs. Cooper, adorned with such purity of heart and meekness of spirit, 
as cannot but charm the reader. She was peculiarly susceptible to the 
beauties of nature, tracing the divine finger in all the varied scene of 
hill, wood, “running brook,” and landscape, and frequently adopting 
the language of the poet,— 


‘¢ My Father made it all.” 


The memoir of Mrs. C., by Dr. A. Clarke, is replete with interest. 
Its perusal, while it tends to elevate the understanding, to form the 
taste, to regulate the conduct, and to produce a laudable emulation to 
imitate her virtues, is also calculated, by the deep and ardent piety it 
displays, to promote love to God and man. 

Mrs. Cooper’s career was very brief. She died at the age of twenty- 
six. ‘Though brought up in the established Church of England, from 
the profit she derived under the preaching of the Wesleyan ministry, 
and her entire agreement with the doctrines and discipline of that con- 
nection, she joined the society. ‘This step, which was taken with great 
deliberation and prayer, and not without surmounting some little difh- 
culty, she never afterward regretted ; but rather rejoiced in that provi- 
dence which brought the Wesleyan preachers to the village of Ham. 
mersmith—a village not far from London—where she passed the greater 
part of her peaceful and useful life. 

The next name in order is that of Eliza Higgins; a name which, 
like Aaron’s rod that budded, continues still to flourish fresh in the 


such virtues as most eminently adorn the Christian character. They shone in her 
for a long time, and under all the varied circumstances of adversity and pros- 
perity—in evil and in good report. It is on account of these that we admire her 
life, and commend it to the prayerful attention of all who would follow her exam- 
ple. But we would earnestly exhort them to keep their eye steadily upon the traits 
of character which distinguished her as a Christian, rather than her public labors, 
and emulate those, w hether they are ever called to follow her in these or not. 
We make these remarks, not because we think the writer of the article really 
differs from us in regard to ‘the general views here expressed, but to guard against 
any abuse which might possibly be made of his statements without some such 
qualification as we have taken the liberty tomake. And, moreover, we think his 
notice of the life of Mrs. Mortimer is not as full and commendatory as it merits 
in this connection. We are sure no person, whose heart is at all susceptible of 
those hallowed feelings which communion with deeply pious Christians is caleu- 
Jated to inspire, can follow Mrs. Mortimer through her long, rational, and soul- 
stirring experience, without receiving special benefit.—Ep. 
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memories of many. The scene of her Christian life, and triumphant 
victory over death and the grave, was the city of New-York. The 
brief record of her religious experience and happy death is invaluable. 
What strong proof does it furnish of the divine truth of Christianity ! 
The celebrated writer, Miss Harriet Martineau, unhappily ignorant of 
the spiritual consolations of religion, and imbued with the chilling in- 
fluence of Unitarianism, may aim the keen shafts of sarcasm at the 
happy death of the Christian; but the simple, sound, Scriptural testi- 
mony of Eliza Higgins, of the power of religion to fill the soul with joy 
unspeakable amidst lingering and painful sickness, and the certain pros- 
pect of death, will cause the envenomed weapons to fall harmless to the 
earth. Who, that visited the sick room of this lovely disciple, did not 
« indeed feel that it was the place of the presence of the Most High!” 
Great, indeed, was the bodily distress she endured for about sixteen 
months ; but from the following “ remarkable exclamation,” which she 
uttered during a season of extreme agony, we may form some faint 
conception of the divine support which she received :—* The Son of 
God went from the cross to his Father’s kingdom ; and shall I shrink 
from suffering when I am so near heaven!” The Rev. S. Merwin was 
rendered the happy and honoured instrument of the conversion of Eliza 
Higgins. Such a seal to one’s ministry is indeed a “ crown of rejoicing ;” 
sufficient, of itself, to stimulate the faithful minister of Jesus Christ to the 
most untiring zeal, and to produce unspeakable gratitude to God through 
the remaining period of life. The Rev. Joshua (now bishop) Soule, who 
prepared this unpretending account of one. whom he visited through 
her sickness, closes his description of the blissful and glorious scene 
with the following remarks :-—« Infidelity itself must tremble before the 
evidence which such illustrious.examples afford of the truth and excel- 
lency of the Christian revelation. It is humbly, yet confidently pre- 
sumed, that the facts recorded in the preceding narrative are effects 
which natural causes could never produce, and to which philosophy 
itself is totally inadequate. It is the special province, it is the exclu. 
sive prerogative of Christianity, to remove doubts relative to a future 
state, to support the soul in peace and triumph in prospect of the king 
of terrors, and to illuminate with comfort and joy the valley of the sha- 
dow of death. This is the tremendous moment when earth recedes 
from the sight, and all its interests dwindle into insignificance. ‘This 
is the grand, the momentous point, at which we must exclaim, with 
respect to all sublunary aid, Hitherto thou mayest come, but no farther ! 
Here thy feeble efforts fail, thy hand forgets her cunning ; and the 
soul, devoid of thy support, must repose alone on the bosom of her God! 
I have only to add my earnest prayer, that while Eliza lives in her 
death, and flourishes from her tomb, her bright example may excite 
many, especially the young, to a virtuous emulation; and that, while 
she rests from her labors and her sufferings in the paradise of God, 
others may be excited to follow her as she followed Christ.” 

We mention “last, but not least,” Miss Hannah Syng Bunting; a 
name which, to us, is as “ ointment poured forth.” ‘The title of the 
work to which we now refer is, “ Memoir, Diary, and Letters, of Miss 
Hannah Syng Bunting.” This work was compiled by the Rev. T. 
Merritt, who, in preparing this publication for the press, has rendered 
valuable service to the church. The memoir of Miss Bunting, itself, 
Vou. VIII.—July, 1837. 26 
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is brief ; her diary and letters constituting the chief portion of the work. 
The chief excellence of Miss Bunting’s diary and letters consists in the 
evidence they give of her pure, sound, Scriptural experience. Her 
clear and excellent understanding constantly exercised a salutary re- 
straint over her imagination, while, at the same time, her heart was 
warmed with the most devoted affection to the Saviour. Her own will 
was subdued—it was absolutely lost in the will of Christ. Her peace 
was deep, unutterable. Her affections soared far above the earth ; 
while her zeal in every good word and work was active, fruitful, and 
untiring. 

Having lately, for the first time, read this little work with great 
spiritual benefit, we feel no ordinary degree of solicitude to recommend 
it to others. The vital, heavenly influence which it breathes, cannot 
but refine the heart, kindle love, and awaken a holy emulation. It is 
our earnest desire that this work may be extensively circulated, that 
it may be read with prayer, and that it may be rendered instrumental 
in widely promoting that perfect purity and love which Miss Hannah 
Bunting in so eminent a degree enjeyed. 

We thus conclude our review. The works to which we have alluded 
constitute a valuable library of experimental religion ; and, as the me- 
moirs of eminently pious Christians render essential service in promot- 
ing vital piety, we cherish the hope that, by aiding in the circulation 
of the works we have enumerated, we may subserve the spiritual inte- 
rests of the church. To raise a holy people was the single object which 
Mr. Wesley invariably pursued throughout his long and laborious life. 
In the eminent piety and useful labors of Mrs. Fletcher, Lady Max- 
well, and others, belonging to the same illustrious company, we behold 
some of the fruits of Mr. Wesley’s single-minded design. ‘This design 
will be still more fully accomplished as all his followers imbibe the 
spirit, and imitate the example, of those blessed women, who, already, 
“through faith and patience, have inherited the promises.” Ww. 


All the above works are published by T. Mason and G. Lane, for 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and on sale at the Conference Office, 
200 Mulberry-street, New-York.—Eb. 





From the Wesleyan Magazine 


Art. VI.—* The Life and Persecutions of Martin Boos; an Evangelical Preacher 
of the Romish Church. Chiefly written by himself, and edited by the Rev. J. Gossner. 
Translated from the German. With a Preface, by the Rev. C. Bridges, M. A., 
Vicar of Old-Newton. 12mo., pp. 461. Seely and Burnside. 


‘“: WE believe we shall have the thanks of our readers for giving them 
some account of this singularly interesting and instructive volume. 
Our intention is to do little more than present them with a few ex. 
tracts, sufficient to give them a general notion of the character of a 
work with a title which may really be called both startling and attrac- 
tive ; and whose publication at the present period we cannot help con- 
sidering as most appropriate, we had almost said, providential. Amidst 
the clamors and excitements of the day, there are two subjects which 
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engage a large, may we not say, a principal, share of public notice— 
the nature of the unadulterated gospel of Christ, and the principles of 
what, till very lately, has been, by the vast majority of the inhabitants 
of our island, believed to be the great, and predicted, and doomed anti- 
christian corruption of it ; the Jerusalem which is above, and the Baby- 
Jon which is from beneath; the heavenly Una, and the false Duessa. 
Time was when there was scarcely any diversity of opinion on this 
subject among Protestants ; but it does seem of late to have been sus- 
pected, that if Popery be indeed what English and Scotch Reformers 
and patriots believed and asserted it to be, the Babylon foredoomed of 
God, from which it was a Christian duty to ‘ come out,’ then is it not 
to be trusted; and that, as political objects require that Popery be re- 
garded with confidence rather than suspicion, it must be shown that 
we have all along labored under a great mistake on the subject, and that 
the ‘ always-the-same’ church is not only very harmless, very.amiable, 
very trustworthy, but, as the great patroness of civil and religious 
liberty, is to be hailed as a most important ally by all who seek their 
firmer and more extended establishment. To allude again to Spenser’s 
beautiful allegory : Duessa and Archimago, ‘that cunning architect of 


. cancred guyle,’ are becoming wonderfully popular, as though the times 


were approaching when ‘all the world should’ again ‘ wonder after the 
beast.’ In such seasons, all they ‘ who faith prefer, and piety to God,’ 
fearing that ‘the Lord is coming out of his place to punish the inha- 
bitants of the earth for their iniquity,’ will remember the solemn injunc- 
tion, ‘Come, my people, enter thou into thy chambers, and shut thy 
doors about thee : hide thyself as it were for a little moment, until the 
indignation be overpast ;’ and there, in their prayerful intercourse with 
‘their Father which is in secret,’ their cry will still be, ‘OQ Lord, revive 
thy work in the midst of the years, in the midst of the years make 
known; in wrath remember mercy.’ 

“The volume before us very strikingly illustrates, if we are not much 
mistaken, the respective characters of the two systems in question, and 
describes a remarkable revival of the work of God in a way that proves 
that when He works, whether it be in New England, or Old England, 
or Austria, the same principles will be developed, the same results will 
be apparent. 

“The following extracts from the preface, by the excellent Vicar of 
Old-Newton, will be read with interest :— 

“<The following work, in its original form, is from the pen of Goss- 
ner, the estimable minister of the Bohemian Church at Berlin. It 
brings before us one of the most interesting records of modern church 
history : the existence of a body of Christians in the bosom of the Ro- 
man Church, fully confessing, in their faith and practice, the grand 
fundamental principles of the Reformation. 

“<« To hear (as we have lately heard in our sister island) Romish 
priests protesting against their own church, may appear, to some, a 
new thing; but, in reviewing this instructive history, it will be seen 
that, for nearly the last fifty years, a bold and unflinching testimony 
has been borne by Protestant confessors, in the communion of the 
Church of Rome, even in the heart of Catholic Germany. 

““<It was towards the close of the last century that many persons, 
chiefly in the kingdom of Bavaria, were awakened to a deep and serious 
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concern for the salvation of their souls. Their consciences were pow- 
erfully awakened, but their minds very imperfectly enlightened in the 
simplicity of Christian truth. ‘The narrative gives an affecting account 
of their laborious but ineffectual mode of seeking rest for their souls. 
They prayed, they wept, they fasted, they strove. But they were not 
“crowned,” because “they strove not lawfully.” Self marred it all. 
These painful exercises were the grounds on which they attempted to 
build their peace with God. “ Their zeal was not according to know- 
ledge ; for they, being ignorant of God’s righteousness, went about to 
establish their own righteousness.” It was after the manner of the 
Jews, though in a far better spirit ; a spirit not of proud opposition, but 
of groping darkness. ‘They worked for life, not from life. 

“« Yet it is according to the purpose of God, that those who consci- 
entiously “do his will,” shall ultimately “know of his doctrine ;” and 
that those who sincerely, though blindly, “ follow on to know the Lord,” 
shall know him. Hence, these persons, being brought under a sense 
of their utter inability and unworthiness, were gradually led to the full 
reception of the gospel; and in the submission of their faith to the 
righteousness of God, they found the blessing of inestimable price, the 
ebject of their hitherto fruitless search. 

*«« Foremost in their number was Martin Boos, the subject of the pre- 
sent memoir. Born and nurtured up under the fostering care of Rome, 
and consecrated to her sacerdotal service ; converted, in a simple man- 
ner, to the true knowledge of the Saviour, faithfully preaching his 
cross ; persecuted by his own church “ from city to city,” imprisoned, 
condemned, restored, and at last banished from his flock and from his 
country, worn out with outward trials, and at length finishing his course 
in the faith ;—this is his history, full of interest and instruction. His 
natural character appears to have been marked by great sincerity and 
mental energy; while his exemplary observance of his religious duties 
procured to him, as to the apostle of old, high estimation among his 
c+/n body. ‘The reception of the truth gave an impulse to his own 
soul. It was impossible for him to hide the light under the bushel. 
He lifted it up in a widely-extended sphere, and with a large measure 
of blessing. Even “a company of the priests became obedient to the 
faith,” and endured, with himself, a living martyrdom in the profession 
ef Christ. ‘Tae fact that his biographer was one of the number, will 
give increasing interest to the narrative; while his high character is 
the pledge of the veracity and impartiality of his statements.’ (Page 5.) 

“We may as well observe here, that Boos himself did not separate 
from the Roman Church; and that Mr. Bridges, after examining his 
reasons, concludes by expressing his own dissatisfaction with him. 
We shall not examine the question. Boos was evidently a member of 
the Catholic Church of Christ, for ‘God had received him;’ and his 
reasons for remaining in the Roman communion were matters for his 
own conscience to decide upon as in the sight of God. With Mr. 
Bridges, we more than doubt the validity of the reasoning; but we 
cannot doubt of the sincerity of the man. 

“ We principally advert to the question for the sake of noticing some 
of Mr. Bridges’s remarks on what, to him, we suppose, appeared a col- 
lateral one. After expressing his opinion that ‘an open and entire 
renunciation of Rome’ would have been ‘the better path,’ he adds :—- 
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*« And yet this course can only be justified upon the ground that 
Rome is no part of the true Church of Christ. Separation from the 
body of Christ involves the guilt of schism. The duty is, to protest, 
to leaven the corrupt mass, so far as in us lies, with a pure influence ; 
to “strengthen the things that remain that are ready to die,” but not 
to divide. Zacharias continued his priestly course under a most per- 
verted ritual and administration. Our Lord adhered to the system, and 
enforced it upon his people, even while solemnly denouncing its abuses. 
Our Reformers define the church by the accredited principles of the 
body, and by the due and faithful dispensation of the word and sacra- 
ments. Thus, by virtually excommunicating the Church of Rome, she 
clears her own path of separation. It was separation without schism.’ 
(Page 15.) 

“The reader will see that Mr. Bridges rests his whole argument on 
the identity of the society separated from with the body of Christ, and 
thus assumes the whole matter that could be debated between himself 
and a dissenter from the church to which he belongs. As to Zacha- 
rias, he belonged to a system. of divine appointment in all its parts ; 
and with all the abuses of administration on the part of others, he per- 
formed the part concerning which, as himself a member of the family 
to which the priesthood belonged, he could have no doubt. Supposing 
that the system itself had been altered, that circumcised aliens had been 
admitted to the priesthood, on the plea that the high priest, for the time 
being, had the power of appointment; and that his appointment, 
whether in or out of the line which the original command of God had 
fixed, made them, to all intents and purposes, priests, and the only per- 
sons who could lawfully minister in holy things ; supposing that, beside 
this interpretation of the uninterrupted succession, these consecrated 
aliens had utterly changed the character of the sacrifices, and claimed 
the right of substituting swine’s flesh for those originally appointed by 
the law; under such circumstances, Zacharias, we incline to think, 
would have acted, and our Lord have spoken, in a very different man- 
ner. We will not, however, thus incidentally discuss so important a 
subject ; we have quoted the last cited paragraph for the sake of point- 
ing out the practical inconsistency into which Mr. Bridges and his 
friends are betrayed, by the parallels they endeavor to trace between 
the Jewish priesthood and the Christian ministry. In the case of the 
Reformers, ‘ separation,’ it seems, ‘ was not schism,’ because the Roman 
Catholic Church was ‘no part of the true Church of Christ ;’ and yet, 
in this body, which had so entirely separated itself from ‘the true 
Church of Christ’ as to be ‘no part of it,’ the true ministry is preserv- 
ed ; so that men may be valid ministers of Christ who are no members 
of his church! ‘Sanballat the Horonite, and Tobiah the servant, the 
Ammonite, and Geshem the Arabian,’ and Herod the Idumean, and 
Caligula the Roman, if they will only profess the Jewish religion, and 
can obtain the sacerdotal appointment, become, ipso facto, the legiti- 
mate successors of Aaron! 

“In justice to Mr. Bridges, we give an extract of a different and 
much holier character :— 

“¢To insist upon the apostolic succession, without the inculcation 
of the spirit of an apostolical ministry ; to set forth dogmas more pro- 
minently upon the authority of the church, than upon the explicit tes. 
26* 
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timony of the word of God; to ascribe universally, and without the 
exercise of faith, that quickening life to the sacraments, which more 
ordinarily, in Scripture, belongs to the preaching of the gospel; (of 
which we hear but little;) to attach virtue to Christian ordinances, 
innate in themselves or in the church, without a full acknowledgment 
of the constant need of divine influence ; to lay a high stress upon ru- 
brics and postures of worship, while our doctrinal articles have, compa- 
ratively, little consideration ; this is to impregnate the church with a 
cold, serious formality, the essence of Popery, the mere shadow of the 
spirituality of the gospel.’ (Page 38.) 

«* We want to see in some publications of name and influence, we 
will not say less of the church, but more of the Saviour. Hooker con- 
nects all our ceremonial with holy and refreshing views of our glorious 
Head, and thus forms sound, consistent, Christian churchmen. Highly 
us we value the witness of primitive antiquity to many important doc- 
trines and facts of the gospel, yet the prevalent corruptions, even in 
the apostolic churches, and the mystery of iniquity already working, 
are plain cautions to us not to connect our faith with their unscriptu- 
ral superstitions, but to draw freshly the living waters from the foun- 
tain head of truth. We feel the principles of the Reformation to be 
more purely Scriptural. We believe, with Chillingworth, “the Bible, 
the Bible alone, to be the religion of Protestants.” We search here, 
here alone, with the noble Bereans, for the ground of our faith, We 
cannot, therefore, consistently receive any dogmas (such as prayers 
for the dead) upon the authority of the ancient church, the universal 
concurrence of primitive liturgies, or the weighty influence of theolo- 
gical names. Except they be supported by the clear testimony of 
holy writ, we can only rank them among the corruptions of the early 
church, instead of the component parts of Protestant faith.’ (Page 40.) 

“Tt seems that, towards the conclusion of Boos’s life, a friend who, 
in his last illness, waited on him with much affection, prevailed on him 
to dictate a sketch of his history. This sketch, however, does not go 
much beyond the more youthfuf period of his life, and the continuation 
is chiefly supplied from documents in his own handwriting. 

* Martin Boos was born December 25th, 1762, in Huttenried, on the 
borders of Bavaria and Suabia. His father was a considerable farmer, 
but both parents died when he was four years old. He was then sent 
to Augsburg, to his uncle Kogil, who held the offices of fiscal and 
ecclesiastical counsellor there; and, after the usual course of educa. 
tion, was ordained deacon and priest, and, after a while, appointed 
curate in Unterthingau, a large market-town in the province of Lower 
Kempten. He seems here to have first obtained an acquaintance, both 
in theory and experience, with that evangelical method of salvation 
which marks the old paths where is the good way. Thus experienc. 
ing the truth himself, he preached it to others, and with much success. 
For this he was several times prosecuted in the ecclesiastical courts, 
and was called to suffer imprisonment, to go into exile, and to undergo 
various persecutions. He lived, indeed, a life of wandering ; but this, 
as might be expected, was overruled for good, the seed of divine truth 
being thus scattered abroad far more extensively than if he had con. 
tinued peacefully laboring in one place. He died in the faith of Christ, 
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and in good hope of eternal life, August 29th, 1825, in the sixty-third 
year of his age. 

« The account of the manner in which Boos became acquainted with 
God’s method of justifying the ungodly is given rather confusedly. 
The statements which he himself gave are these. In a letter to a 
friend, dated October 12th, 1804, he says,— . 

“¢ You inquire, who awakened us? A strange question. It was 
Christ who incited me to believe, and the hand of the Father that drew 
me to the Son. My history is, briefly, as follows :—I have, from my 
youth up, known, felt, and mourned over my sin and misery ; have wept 
and prayed, day and night, for years together, for light, peace, power, 
and deliverance. In 1790, light, rest, peace, joy, power over corrup- 
tion, a lively insight into the plan of redemption, living faith, hope, 
love, &c., entered into me. Full of these things, or, so to speak, elec- 
trified myself, I electrified others also; a ray of light that was in me 
fell upon you also, from the prison from whence I wrote. I therefore 
cannot possibly believe that this is imagination, or a devilish delusion. 
For we have not a lifeless, wooden, and unsusceptible, but a living God. 
He answers when we inquire of him, he sends help when we inquire 
of him in the day of trouble; he gives when we ask, and opens when 
we knock. Of this I am now a living proof.’ (Page 33.) 

“On the 3d of December, 1815, from his prison, at Lintz, he thus 
wrote to a friend :— 


“¢In the year 1788 or 1789, on visiting a very humble and pious 


soul on her sick bed, I said to her, “ You may certainly die very peace- 
fully and happily.” « Why so?’ inquired she. “ Because you have 
lived so piously and holily,” replied I. The sick woman smiled at-what 
I said, and rejoined, “ Were I to die confiding in my piety, I know, to 
a certainty, I should be damned. But, trusting in Jesus, my Saviour, 
I can die comfortably.” These words, from the lips of a dying female, 
who was eminent for the suffering she had endured, and for her sanc- 
tity, first opened my eyes. I perceived Christ for us; rejoiced like 
Abraham on seeing his day ; preached Christ, whom I had thus become 
acquainted with, to others, and they rejoiced with me.’ (Page 34.) 
“Boos subsequently related this event more circumstantially, and 
added, that the sick woman, after listening*to his remark, looked gravely 


at him, and said to him, in a tone of astonishment, “ What a pretty ) 


divine you are! what a miserable comforter! What would have be. 


come of me? How should J be able to stand before the judgment-seat: 


of God, where we must give account of every idle word? I should 
certainly be lost, if I built happiness and heaven on myself, and my own 
merits and piety. Who is clean among the unclean? Who is guilt- 
less in the sight of God? Who is righteous, if he were to impute sin ? 
No, if Christ had not died for me, if he had not atoned for me and paid 
my ransom, I should, with all my good works and pious life, have eter. 
nally perished. He is my hope, my salvation, and my felicity.” ’ 
(Page 35.) 

“This is a remarkable and very cheering fact. By what means this 
good woman had struggled into this comparative freedom from the prac. 
tical influence of the errors of the system in the profession of which 
she lived and died, we have no means of ascertaining. She had evi- 
dently been taught of God, and had discovered the way into the holiest 
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by the blood of Christ. And even in the dark places of Christendom, 
especially in’ the humble walks of life, many such cases may exist, 
known only to the Searcher of hearts. Boos himself seems to have 
been led very early to reflect upon divine things, and sincerely, though, 
in many respects, ignorantly, to have labored to please God, and obtain 
peace in his own conscience. ‘To allude to an expression which we 
shall soon have to quote, he dwelt in the seventh of Romans. Moral, 
devout, and zealous from his youth up, he was an example to the stu- 
dents with whom he associated ; nor did his conduct change when he 
became an ecclesiastic. In this state of mind, honestly feeling after 
the truth, and obeying the light which he possessed, more was vouch- 
safed to him, and through a very unexpected instrumentality. He 
visits a member of his church in her last moments, and finds her a liv. 
ing witness of peace and joy through believing ; and seeking the same 
experience of the good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God for 
himself, it is not long before he finds it. ‘The account of the first awa- 
kenings with which Boos was connected, presents, in its general fea- 
tures, a striking and instructive agreement with those which are on 
record of gracious revivals cf religion among Protestants. The follow- 
ing statement forcibly reminded us of the interesting narratives we 
have of the work of God a century or two ago both in Scotland and 
America, as well as of portions of the earlier journals of Wesley and 
Whitefield :— 

«“¢From 1790 to 1799.—In the neighborhood of the Tller, in the pro- 
vince of Kempten, and of the Wertach in Algau, there were a few in- 
dividuals who, through the grace of repentance, had become poor in 
spirit; that is, they began to know themselves, and to feel the extent 
of their inward depravity and wretchedness. Some of them were so 
amazed, grieved, and perplexed at their inward corruption, that they 
were continually on the borders of despondency, despair, and even of 
suicide itself. 

_ ¢They all exercised and wearied themselves greatly for years to- 

gether in their own ways and works; they were extremely quiet and 
devout, and made every possible attempt, in the customary external 
usages of the church, to get rid of the burning feeling of sin, and to 
obtain rest for their souls. ‘They were regarded by the world as over 
scrupulous, and righteous over-much ; as people who could never con- 
fess enough, nor pray enough, and who carried their piety to an ex- 
treme ; for they really added confession to confession, and were unable 
to confess sufiiciently so as to pacify their consciences. ‘They under- 
took pilgrimages, inscribed themselves in every order and fraternity, 
imposed upon themselves all kinds of burdens and penances ; and when- 
ever they heard of a confessor that was more strict than others, they 
hastened to him, however far they might have togo. By these means 
they incessantly sought, with ardent desire, the rest of their burdened 
souls, but could nowhere find either rest or peace. T hey labored and 
wearied themselves in a variety of ways to destroy the sting of sin, but 
it died not. They sat in John’s prison of penitence and tears, and 
would probably never have gone out to Jesus, because they believed 
they must make themselves righteous and holy before they dared come 
to him. Thus, with all their efforts, and with all their blamelessness 
as to the law, they neither became new creatures, nor obtained deli- 
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verance from sin and peace of conscience; they were never really 
joyful, or free, or happy. ‘They had always a slavish fear of death, 
hell, and the devil; had a thousand scruples and anxieties, and always 
found themselves ejaculating with Paul, “ O wretched man that I am! 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” but were never able 
to comfort themselves and give thanks for the grace and redemption 
in Christ.’ (Page 16.) ; 

“This was Boos’s own state. His interview with the dying female 
appears to have afforded him a clue to the labyrinth in which he was 
bewildered. He evidently referred to the New Testament; and the 
principle having been suggested to him, what may be termed ‘ the 
theory of redemption by Christ’ was gradually unfolded, in all its beau- 
tiful simplicity and power. Various texts of Scripture are quoted as 
having thus ‘expounded to him’ and his inquiring friends ‘ the way of 
Ged more perfectly.’ The effect is thus described :— 

“¢In 1795 and 1796 these weary and heavy-laden souls obtained a 
very clear and vivid insight into the mystery of Christ for us and in 
us ; they saw that Jesus, by his painful life, sufferings, and death, had 
long ago merited for us a perfect righteousness and redemption from all 
sin, and that nothing now remained for us but to lay hold of it by faith, 
and receive out of the prepared fulness in Christ, grace for grace, his 
Holy Spirit, himself; and that not by a mere imputation and heartless 
credence in an imaginary manner, but by a real inward change of mind, 
heart, and conversation. They now believed two very heart-cheering 
things: first, that Christ for us, suffering and dying on the cross, is 
that righteousness and redemption from sin which avails before God. 
Secondly, that Christ dwelling in us, and fulfilling with us the will of 
the Father, is our sanctification. Now, these were extremely happy 
tidings for these anxious, half-desperate, and terrified souls, that had 
been so long shut up under the law. It was long, indeed, before they 
would lay hold of them ; they thought it would be presumptuous to take 
so much at once, and so much for naught. They still sought to ren- 
der themselves more worthy and acceptable to God,’ (N. B.,) ‘and not 
approach him just as they were, with all their infirmities and diseases. 
At length, however, they ventured ; (a bold one went before, and that: 
was Boos himself ;) offered up to the Father the blood of his Son, as 
the propitiation for their sins, (though certainly with fear and trem- 
bling,) apprehended Jesus, and with him the forgiveness of their sins, » 
received grace upon grace, and brought him nothing in return but their ‘ 
sins and their nothingness.’ (Page 18.) 

“To the interesting extracts which follow, and which show the con- 
sequence of this exercise of faith in Christ as a present Saviour, we 
would direct the very especial attention of the reader :— 

«¢ And as a proof that they had made no mistake, nor believed in 
vain, and that God was well pleased with this faith, they were imme- 
diately baptized with the Holy Spirit, and felt within them a peace 
which, according to Paul, surpasseth knowledge. The burning feeling 
of sin had vanished like a cloud, and like a mist before the sun. ‘The 
Holy Ghost witnessed with their spirits that they were the children of 
God. He made them free from the dominion of sin, the devil, and hell, 
and from the fear of death and judgment ; whilst their former scruples, 
doubts, and apprehensions, disappeared. They felt themselves deli- 
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vered. ‘The most desponding among them, who, previously, were al- 
most in despair on account of their sins, and were never able to obtain 
peace of mind, however much they confessed, fasted, prayed, and re- 
pented, were now the most blessed, joyful, and the strongest amongst 
them. They all felt themselves at the eighth chapter to the Romans. 
Some of them were now neither willing nor able to retain the joy and 
blessedness which they found in the mystery of living faith in Christ 
for us and in us, merely for themselves; they would gladly have seen 
the whole world in possession of it. Hence they began with the best 
intention, and, as they affirmed, being moved by the Holy Spirit, to 
publish these glad tidings of salvation to others also. Providence fre- 
quently conducted others to them in a very remarkable manner. For 
in those districts many were divinely awakened even during the night, 
and greatly troubled on account of their sins, so that they cried to God 
with tears, beseeching him to make known to them what they ought to 
do; and some ef them heard in prayer a voice, or received direction by 
some singular providence, the thought being suggested to their hearts 
to go to this place or that, when this or that individual would tell them 
what they should do. And, in the pressure of the distressing feeling 
of their sinfulness, they often ran, during the night, to the house where 
there was an awakened and divinely enlightened individual, hastening 
in, and inquiring on their knees, “ What must I do to be saved?” 
«“ My sins weigh me down to the very ground!” ‘The believing and 
awakened then immediately replied to these inquiries, what Paul said 
to the jailer, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, 
and thine house.” ‘That is, they preached to them repentance and 
faith in Jesus ; related to them, in a simple manner, how they had first 
found the forgiveness of their sins, and rest for their troubled souls, by 
believing in Jesus; and exhorted them to believe and do in like man. 
ner. Now, he that could believe on their testimony, that he was ut- 
terly worthless and unprofitable, that he was a sinner, and had nothing 
of his own that could avail him, but that God, for the sake of Jesus’s 
blood and death, would nevertheless pardon him, and that Jesus himself 
would enter into his heart, clothe him with his righteousness, and dwell 
and walk in him ;—he, I say, that could thus believe that Jesus would 
act towards him in the manner which these enlightened witnesses of 
the word described, was immediately rendered happy and peaceful by 
his faith, became full of light, life, joy, and peace in the Holy Ghost ; 
the distress and condemnation which he felt in his heart because of sin 
ceased, and, instead of it, the Holy Spirit witnessed within him that he 
was a child of God, and that power was given him to overcome sin, 
death, and the devil. Those that had formerly been given to drunken- 
ness, gaming, lust, covetousness, anger, hatred, malice, or any other 
vice, practised it no longer, and exhibited at once a completely new 
mind and conduct, both inwardly and outwardly, so that every one saw 
and observed that a change of the whole man had taken place within 
them, and that they had overcome the world, sin, death, and the devil.’ 
(Page 21.) 

« After a time, the usual spirit of opposition was awakened. 

“+ Hence, they raised an outcry, and exclaimed against these preach- 
ers of faith and repentance as fools, fanatics, or heretics: they blas- 
phemed the Holy Ghost and his work in every street and pulpit, and 
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persecuted the members of Christ, under the pretence of doing a good 
work, and rooting out the tares. ‘They charged them with vicious 
practices and errors which had never entered into their thoughts. The 
people were thus stirred up against them, and every one now believed 
he was doing God a great service by calumniating and persecuting these 
individuals to the uttermost. ‘They assailed them, not merely with their 
tongues, but with blows also, and threw stones and dirt at them in the 
open streets ; all the ridicule that could be thought of was heaped upon 
them ; whole crowds met together and drove them out of their villages ; 
they were taken prisoners with loaded firearms like highwaymen ; they 
were dragged, bound, before civil and ecclesiastical tribunals, under 
the pretext of having caused disturbances, and brought up new and 
heretical doctrines. Some were driven from their fathers’ house, their 
homes, and their native land, and were often repelled even by their pa- 
rents, brethren, and sisters. Others fled of themselves, because they 
could no longer endure the ill treatment, or from the apprehension lest 
their faith might suffer shipwreck, and in order to escape the danger ; 
because every effort was made to confuse them, and to deprive them 
of it. Thus it happened that the most hidden and quiet in the land 
became the object of universal conversation, ridicule, and hatred.’ 
(Page 25.) 

“Many deeply interesting anecdotes we might quote, but we are 
prevented by want of room. One more brief extract, however, we will 
give, to show that Boos, though, from his unfavorable circumstances 
he might be confused and mystical occasionally—we really wonder 
he was not more so—still saw clearly the great principles of the life 
of faith. 

«“ «When thou art once, in thine own eyes, utterly sinful, depraved, 
blind, lame, diseased, grieved, and perplexed, it is then time to make 
faith thy sole concern ; that is, thou must go, just as thou art, with all 
thy sins and shame, and at the same time with full confidence, to the 
Saviour, and heartily desire of him the forgiveness of thy sins. But 
after thou art become a believer, that is, when thou hast, by faith, ap- 
prehended the forgiveness of thy sins, together with the spirit and mind 
of Jesus Christ’s righteousness, thou must then apply thyself wholly to 
sanctification, piety, and obedience, and the following of Christ. There- 
fore, after justification, do all that thou art able, but never build thy 
rest and peace upon it; for even our best works are very imperfect 
and impure, and the sight of this causes thy inward peace to depart 
from thee. Therefore build and trust upon the already-accomplished 
work and travail of thy Redeemer. Then thou buildest thy peace upon 
a rock, and it will continue immoveable as a rock. Yet, urged by love 
and gratitude, thou oughtest to be extremely diligent in every good 
work ; for it is of the Saviour’s grace that thou art able to do good. 
Before he had forgiven thee thy sins, thou wast unable to perform any 
good work.’ (Page 44.) 

« The foregoing extracts furnish but an imperfect specimen of the 
whole work. They who purchase it for themselves will find the inte- 
rest which it excites sustained to the last. They will be impressed, 
too, with the remarkable coincidences between the facts narrated con- 
cerning Boos and his friends, and those which have always character- 
ized a true revival of the work of God. One circumstance occurs to 
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us as specially important in its bearings upon prayer for the outpour- 

ing of the Holy Spirit. Even among those who are deeply shadowed 
with the dense clouds of error intercepting the brightness of divine 
truth, and transmitting but few and feeble rays to the mind—even 
among these there is evidently much feeling after God ; much of the 
state described in the seventh chapter of Romans. The burden of re- 
ligion is felt, but its peace is not enjoyed. Multitudes of saints hide 
Christ from the view, multitudes of human observances prevent the 
simplicity of faith from being seen. ‘This is a case loudly calling for 
Christian commiseration; and the knowledge that it exists—exists, per- 
haps, to a much greater extent than has been supposed—points those 
who are favored with clearer light to a duty which, whatever myste- 
ries may be connected with it, cannot be exercised without effect— 
that of prayer to God for such as thus sit in perplexity and gloom, that 
the light of the Spirit may be vouchsafed to them, to counteract the 
disadvantages of their condition. 

“'To the thoughtful reader, not unobservant of the signs of the times, 
the entire narrative will suggest many very cheering anticipations. It 
unfolds the state of things existing in the very heart of Catholic Ger- 
many for which we were not prepared, and in which we think we per- 
ceive some appearances of improvement. A similar narrative from 
Spain would inspire us with infinitely more hope than a thousand vic- 
tories, or ten thousand constitutions. No people ever remained long 
in civil bondage who, in great numbers, pressed into the enjoyment of 
liberty of heart derived. from heaven. In both Bavaria and Austria, 
the good seed has evidently been sown ; and it shall not alldie. Even 
to Hungary has it extended ; and there, too, shall fruit be found. Such 
a fact as is given in the following extract (which, for its importance, 
we venture to quote) is no more alone in the movements of Providence, 
than the observation of the position of a comet is alone in the calcula- 
tions of the astronomer. A succession of unfavorable weather, in this 
latter case, may prevent, for some time, a repetition of the observation ; 
but something as to its orbit and revolution has been suggested. And 
so in the fact we are going to mention. It may be long before we 
hear again from the same quarter, but the work will be going on. The 
seed may remain buried deep beneath the soil, and ali hopes of its re- 
appearance in the plant may be-lost; but it has been sown, and some 
turning up of the soil, some agitating disruption, may bring it so near 
the surface as to subject it to the influences required for its actual 
germinancy. 

“In May, 1811, a clergyman from Hungary (a vicar and dean) visit- 
ed Boos. ‘The result we give in the words of his biographer :— 

“«Hfe was very candid, humble, childlike, and poor in spirit; and 
Boos was able to speak cordially with him concerning Christ and the 
faith. ‘The conversation lasted from noon to midnight, until at length 
the dean fell upon his knees, thanked God, and exclaimed, “Now I 
am satisfied, I am happy, I am saved, I have received mercy, I am 
born again, and baptized, as with Spirit and fire. My eyes,” said he, 
“have seen the glory of the Lord: I have found him of whom the pro- 
phets and apostles wrote; I have him in my heart. O that I could 
remain and die here! However, I will gladly return to my own coun- 
try, and tell my bishop and all the people what I have found and expe- 
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rienced.” -He continued five days with Boos, heard him preach, &c. 
Many other clergymen, from other countries and provinces, from Ba- 
varia and Switzerland, came to Boos, and, while with him, obtained 
that living faith which rendered them happy, set them at liberty, and 
blessed them, so that they returned home in peace, and preached it alse 
to others in their own country.’ (Page 266.) 

“ Let every orthodox Protestant minister throughout England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, begin at once to preach a present salvation through 
faith in Christ, believing in the divine promise, humbly expecting suc- 
cess, and fervently praying for it, and God will bear testimony to the 
word of his grace. Even in Ireland, the reign of the man of sin would 
be shaken to its very foundations, and ‘the wicked one’ be consumed 
with the Spirit of the mouth of the Lord, and destroyed with the bright- 
ness of his coming. The system would fall, but its abetters would be 
saved. - 

“The fact which is established by ail great revivals of religion in 
Protestant churches, and which is so strikingly illustrated in the his- 
tory of Boos, is no mean proof of the truth of Christianity, and sug- 
gests an important lesson to Christian preachers ;—the fact, we mean, 
that all who believe in Christ crucified, in a penitent state of heart, 
obtain tranquillity of conscience, with a new and holy nature. Chris- 
tianity is thus reduced to the test of experiment. It promises salvation 
from sin to the contrite believer; and ten thousand witnesses declare. 
as the result of their own experience, that the promise is true. Their 
own personal consciousness assures them that the gospel is of God. 
Let. the Christian teacher, therefore, in whatever section of the church 
his lot may be cast, and wherever he may be called to labor, offer to 
lost mankind, as the fruit of the Saviour’s merit, and the free gift of 
God, present pardon, peace, and holiness, to be obtained by faith in the 
Lord Jesus; and he cannot fail of success.” ) 


cent meee 


For the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review. 
Art. VIII.—TRUE AND FALSE RELIGION CONTRASTED. 


Tue forcible language of the psalmist, “'The fool hath said in his heart 
there is no God,” implies a rebuke against atheistical unbelievers, the 
justness of which will be admitted by all reflecting minds. “Who but 
a fool,” as one has aptly remarked, “ could ever havesaidso?” Lonely 
and solitary through this valley of tears must be the pilgrimage of the 
atheist—the man who acknowledges no God. As he is “without 
God in the world,” so will he be forsaken of man: sober, reflecting, 
rational men, will refuse to associate with him, or to embrace his for- 
bidding skepticism, while he practically illustrates his theory, “there is 
no God.” 

Although the unbelief of the deist is not so revolting to our under- 
standing and Christian feelings as is that of the atheist, who denies the 
very existence of a supreme Being; yet deism furnishes no ground of 
hope to the sinner. The enjoyment of such as question the irispira- 
tion of .the holy Scriptures, and of the religion they reveal, must be 
unsatisfactory ; for he who will not receive the Saviour of the world 
Vox. VIII.—July, 1837. 27 
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knows nothing of real and permanent happiness. The diversified 
and beautiful scenery of this “bright earth”—the consummate har- 
mony manifest in the works of creation—are presented to the mind 
of the deist, not indeed as the offspring of chance, but as the handi- 
work of a great and glorious Creator, who, nevertheless, deigns not to 
regard the happiness of his creature man. He beholds the tower- 
ing forests, in the tops of whose trees the bird of heaven builds her 
nest, and is cared for and fed by that unseen Protector who “ suffers not 
a sparrow to fall to the ground without his notice,’—on every hand 
he discovers the beneficence of Heaven, in the ample provisions made 
for the comfort of mankind—all proclaiming the mercy and goodness 
of the divine Upholder of all things ; but although. he may be delighted 
with these works, and even feel his heart to swell with gratitude to 
God for his abundant kindness, he never realizes those exalted feelings 
of enjoyment experienced by such as can exclaim, in the language of 
the amiable Cowper, 


** My Farner made them all !” 


In order to sustain their views in opposition to the Christian reli- 
gion, unbelievers sometimes presume to institute a comparison between 
the God of the Bible and the heathen deities, and contrast paganism 
and Mohammedanism with Christianity ; and because the pagan ap- 
pears to believe as firmly in his idol, and the Mohammedan in bis 
prophet, as the Christian does in his Saviour, they contend that it is 
reasonable to suppose all are alike deceived; for, say they, one is as 
tenacious of his faith as the other. The absurdity of such an argu- 
ment may be seen at once by any person who will take the trouble to 
examine the subject. 

The God of Christianity is not only a Being of unlimited power: he 
is also a God of infinite goodness. ‘To prove that he is omnipotent, it 
is only necessary to say, in the language of inspiration, “ He created 
the heavens and the earth ;” to show that he is good, it is sufficient 
to observe that he gave his only begotten Son for the redemption of a 
ruined world. He has mercifully given a revelation of his will, in 
which are pointed out to man the character and attributes of his 
Maker; and these are such as to excite his warmest love: he is con- 
strained to adore a Being of such wonderful perfections, and only re- 
grets that he is incapable of loving him still more. 

None of these things, however, can be said of the idols of the hea- 
then. Jupiter, the supreme deity of the ancient pagan world, 
although he was regarded as the most mighty of all their gods, “ who, 
by the mere movement of one of his eyebrows, could make Olympus 
tremble,” was, nevertheless, according to their own representations of 
him, a god of limited power, insomuch that he was compelled, on vari- 
ous occasions, to have,recourse to stratagem in order to effect his 
wishes.* And certainly, to compare the Maker of heaven and earth 


+ It is said, that, when the giants resolved to dethrone Jupiter, by besieging 
him either in heaven itself, or upon Olympus, he was terrified at the sight of 
his enemies, and their formidable proceedings, and summoned all the gods and 
goddesses to his assistance. We are also informed that he was deceived in a sa- 
crifice offered him by Promeiheus. This so greatly enraged him, that he re- 
solved to avenge himself on mankind by taking from them the use of fire. Pro- 
metheus, however, possessing a subtle and crafty genius, ascended to hea- 
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with a deity of this description, would be impious. We would not, 
indeed, presume to contrast the ennobling religion of Jesus Christ 
with the disgusting and demoralizing worship of these heathen gods, 
but to show the supreme excellence of the one, and the deep corruption 
3 of the other; extremes which weak and corrupt minds bring together. 
. Every infidel must admit, that, prior to the propagation of the Gospel, 
4 the world was sunk in .the grossest idolatry. St. Paul, under the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, paints, in true colors, the condition of 
the people under the influence of this idolatry ; and the picture thus 
i drawn should cause every man to be thankful that it was not his lot 
; to live in that wretched era of the world. But grand and glorious 
' was the change which followed the introduction of Christianity into 
: the world, as the legitimate effect of it. Well might the angels sing 
\3 for jey at that glad moment when the birth of Immanuel was. pro- 
: claimed; for soon the voice of the mighty God—of the incarnate 
Saviour—broke over Judea’s hills, and the long worshipped idols of the 
pagans trembled upon their venerable pedestals. ‘The almost impene- 
trable moral darkness which had reigned so long now receded as the 
Sun of Righteousness arose, dispensing his heavenly light over the 
desolate places of a fallen world. In language not to be gainsaid, 
the followers of the Saviour, as they had been taught by him, pro. 
claimed in the ears of all classes, whether high or low, rich or poor, 
learned or unlearned, “ the unsearchable riches of Christ ;” and, witha 
veice which carried authority in its tones, declared to the worshippers 
ef strange gods that their deities possessed no power to save; and 
that, unless they called upon the name of the true God, they must 
perish. The effect was a reformation, such as the world never before 
witnessed. ‘The gress immoralities of the heathen were held up to 
view; and many, becoming disgusted with them, renounced idolatry, 
and embraced the Christian faith. 

But let us inquire into the condition of idolatrous pagans at the pre- 
sent age, and see how far the influence exerted over their minds, by 
their paganism, has tended to elevate their moral and intellectual cha- 
racter. ‘The present state of the Hindoo world is one in which every 
Christian feels the most intense interest. Destitute of the light of the 
gospel, this uahappy race of men emphatically “sit in darkness.” 
Polygamy and prostitution, the effects of ignorance and idolatry, are 
} not regarded by them as vices; and tlie miseries thus occasioned must 
: eall forth the deepest sympathy of the heart that can “feel another’s 
wo.” The temple of Juggernaut, which is esteemed the most sacred 






















































ven, and, approaching the chariot of the sun, stole thence the sacred fire, and 
brought it down to earth. Incensed at this daring and audacious enterprise, Ju- 
piter devised an unsuccessful plan to insnare his enemy. He caused to be 
formed a woman of surpassing loveliness, whence she was called Pandora, and 
sent her, decorated with choicest gifts, and a box filled with every description of 
misery, to Prometheus; but he, suspecting the artifice, would have nothing to do 
with her. Epimetheus, however, to whom she subsequently presented herself, 
became so captivated with her charms that he married her; and curiosity indu- 
cing him to look into the fatal box, the moment he opened it there issued from 
it a deluge of miseries, which, according to this fable, have overrun the earth 
ever since. Increasingly incensed that Prometheus should have so much sagacity 
as not to be insnared by so great an enchantress as Pandora, Jupiter finally 
; caused him to be carried to Mount Caucasus, and bound fast to a rock, whither 
a monster in the form of an eagle was sent to punish him for his offence. 
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of all their religious institutions, is annually visited by one million two 
hundred thousand infatuated worshippers, numbers of whom throw 
themselves upon the ground, and are crushed to death beneath the 
ponderous wheels of the moving tower, amid the joyful acclamations of 
the deluded multitudes. During this dreadful ceremony, the priests and 
principal worshippers of the idol often address the people in libidinous 
songs: and gestures, for “obseenity and blood are the characteristics 
of Juggernaut’s worship.” The Hindoo widow who offers herself a 
sacrifice at the funeral pile of her deceased husband imagines she per- 
forms a most meritorious action. After passing through various cere- 
monies, the most important of which is bathing in the Ganges, whose 
waters the Hindoos consider sacred, the hapless victim rushes upon 
the burning pyre, and, as the flames gather around her, her shrieks 
are drowned amid the beating of drums and the shouts of the mul- 
titude. 

We turn from pictures so revolting, to contemplate paganism in 
a more modified form. Although at the present day the Chinese are 
Jamentably superstitious, they are not so grossly idolatrous as the 
Hindoos. ‘Time was, indeed, when the religion of China was of a 
more elevated character. In fact, it may safely be inferred, from the 
consideration that their canonical books set forth the idea, and enforce 
the belief, of one supreme Being, that the ancient inhabitants of that 
country recognised, in some degree at least, the worship of the true 
God ; for, at one period of their history, “ His fear alone was sufficient 
to restrain all the subjects of the empire, and to keep them within the 
bounds of duty.” As in England, during the reign of the great and 
good Alfred, it was not necessary to intimidate the people by the se- 
verity of penal laws, so also was it not, at this period, with the Chinese. 
This ray of light which shot through the surrounding darkness was no 
doubt reflected, in one way or other, from the inspired reeords which 
God gave to his ancient people. But their dégeneracy shows the in- 
sufficiency of their prevailing rere i to-which they still adhered,-to 
enlighten and save them. 

There are other pagan worshippers of whom we might speak at 
length ; but as they do not materially differ, except in their religious 
ceremonies, from those already introduced, it will be unnecessary 
longer to detain the reader on this particular point. The religion of 
the false prophet, Mohammed, may therefore next invite our attention. 

Mohammed was unquestionably one of the most extraordinary men 
the world ever knew. Had he. not been such, he could not have 
exerted so mighty an influence over the minds of his countrymen, in 
the short period of one single life, as to induce them to receive him as 
the prophet of God, and his Koran as the written will of Heaven. 
The main arguments which he used to convince his followers of the 
divinity of his mission, were contained in the Koran, which, he said, 
was made up of certain revelations sent from God, and brought to him 
by the angel Gabriel ; and from the same source he professed to derive 
his commission. to convert the people from the errors of paganism. In 
order the more effectually to excite the passions, and to enlist the sup- 
port of the vulgar, he framed his paradise agreeably to the corrupt 
appetites and inclinations of those whom he desired to proselyte, by 
representing it to consist of enjoyments in which he well knew they 
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mostly delighted; while, to excite their fears, he presented to their 
imagination a hell comprising such tcrments as were the most dread- 
ful to them. Through these means he raised up an army of fol- 
lowers; and, by the power of the sword, succeeded in establish- 
ing his religion over a great portion of the Eastern world. 

One of the principal institutions of this religion is the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, which is made an affair of state. Every year the devout 
Moslems of Damascus and Grand Cairo depart in solemn procession 
for the burial-place of their prophet. As they advance, the caravan 
is swelled by Moors from every part of Asia and Africa. ‘The com- 
mon horrors of the desert, which are greatly heightened by the haras- 
sing depredations of the roving Arabs, who equally despise the devotion 
and the sword of the pilgrims, are not so great as to overcome the 
zeal of the pious Mussulman. In addition to this, the Koran enjoins 
prayer, fasting, almsgiving, &c., requisitions which are strictly ad- 
hered to. In this respect, perhaps, the Christian would do well to 
emulate the conscientious Mohammedan, whose religion, it cannot be 
denied, is vastly more rational than paganism. However evil his 
motive in establishing his imposture, the prophet certainly arrayed 
himself against many of the corruptions of paganism, which he dis. 
carded from his system, and most solemnly denounced. ‘This mix- 
ture of good with evil doubtless gave plausibility to his cause, and 
tended to extend the mischief it was calculated to produce. 

We have already spoken of the great change effected in the pagan 
world by the introduction of Christianity. We may now briefly speak 
of the Christian religion as a system. 

The systems of morals propagated by a few of the wisest philoso. 
phers of Greece and Rome, and especially those of Socrates and 
Plato, have been justly commended by historians; and some of the 
precepts inculcated by them are certainly excellent. But what were 
Socrates and Plato, and their systems of morality, in comparison with 
Jesus of Nazareth and his holy religion? ‘The immortality of the 
soul was a doctrine on which Plato reasoned well; but the Son of God 
demonstrated the truth of this doctrine by offering up his life for the 
redemption of the immortal. spirit, and rising from the dead as evi- 
dence and an earnest of the resurrection of the body: 

It is in vain for us to attempt to find, in the schools of the heathen 
sages, any system so well adapted to the wants of man as is that of 
Christianity ; for, with all their reasonings and researches, tho8e phi- 
losophers could never confidently point him to a world of happiness, 
‘“ where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest.” 
Christianity not only does this, but it also exhibits to our view a course 
which, if faithfully pursued, will secure to us real and permanent hap- 
piness while travelling through this “ wilderness world.” No commu- 
nity is so blessed as that in which she reigns in her purity. 

That there are those bearing the Christian name who bring a re. 
proach upon the cause, is a fact too evident to be evaded or denied ; 
hence unbelievers say that though the Christian religion claims supe- 
riority over all other systems, yet its supporters do not display in their 
lives that superiority of virtue which the assertion leads them to ex. 
pect. Unhappily, this is true of many professed believers; but it is 
not reasonable to bring their deficiency as an argument against the 
27* 
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truth of Christianity, which, as these very objectors well know, dis- 
courages every thing approaching to immorality. The great Founder 
of our religion himself said, “ Not every one that saith unto me Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.” It would be remarkable, 
if, in so large a body as the Christian church comprises, there should 
be no hypoerites. Such are to be found among all classes of men in 
every pursuit in-life. It is far from being improbable that. infidels 
themselves, during some portions of their lives, pretend to doubt the 
truth of the Christian religion, when their consciences are loud in 
proclaiming to them that they are in error. P. D. 


For the Magazine and Review. 


Art. IX.—The Sufferings and Glory of Christ. A Sermon. By J. H. Yowune, 
of the Baltimore Annual Conference. 


‘« The sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow,” 1 Peter i, 11. 


Mystery is engraven indelibly on every part of the material uni- 
verse. The lowest degree of crystallization bears its impress, as Well 
as the most perfect metals, to the diamond sparkling on the monarch’s 
crown. It is written on the blade of grass scarcely visible in the dust, . 
on the sacred hyssop at the wall, on. the tall cedar of Lebanon, and the 
proud oak of the forest ; on the least winged insect, buzzing round the 
midnight, lamp, and on the steady pinions of the soaring eagle, who de- 
lights to gaze at the brightness of the sun. It is seen in the microsco- 
pic animalculz, a thousand of which can play in a single drop; and in: 
the unwieldy whale, sporting in “the paths of the deep,” or the dread- 
ful leviathan, “ thou canst not draw out with a hook ;” in the diminu- 
tive creeping thing of the ground, trodden under foot, as well as in the 
king of beasts, whose terrible voice shakes the solid earth, or the ele- 
phant, who “ trusteth he ean take up Jordan into his mouth,” or the 
huge ruins of the mammoth, whose giant bones remain only as-an ante- 
diluvian wonder, and, like the pyramids of Egypt, stand forth in defi- 
ance of the ravages of time. Its voice is heard in the loud thunder, in 
the fall of the cataract, and in the roar of the ocean. _Its footsteps are 
seen in the red.lightnings of heaven.. It frowns in the storm, it glows 
in the sun, it burns in the fire, and it twinkles in every star. “The 
‘wind bloweth where it listeth; thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst. not tell whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth.” Men, by per- 
severance and application, may Jearn mueh, and. yet, in reality, know 
but little. The most prefound investigations of philosophers have left 
still undiscovered the primitive essence of matter. If, therefore, the 
real nature of its elementary particles is yet a mystery, we need, not 
think it strange if some of its laws are likewise totally unknown, and 
some of its most common properties revealed to us but in part. And 
if the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms of the world we inhabit, 
and many things connected with the innumerable systems composing 
the extensive dominions of the Deity, which are but “the works of 
his fingers,” are “ hard to be understood,” it should certainly not sur- 
prise us if the moral and intellectual worlds, and especially the holy 
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Scriptures, contain mysteries likewise—mysteries lying so deep in the 
ocean of divine knowledge that they cannot be fathomed by human 
thought, and which are so shrouded in darkness that the 0 cannot 
be pierced by. the most penetrating minds. 

The death of Christ, considered in all its bearings, as it is doubtless 
the most zmportant fact, i is certainly the most mysterious event recorded 
in the annals of the world. It is a mystery, not only to man, who is 
immediately and greatly interested in it, but to the higher order of 
beings in the scale of intelligence ; for “these things the angels desire 
to look into.” This angelic investigation of human redemption, refer- 
red to by St. Peter, was figuratively represented by the bending attitude 
and the intense gaze of “the cherubim shadowing the mercy-seat,” in 
the most holy place of the Jewish sanctuary. There were the m 
tables of the law, the ark of the covenant overlaid with gold, the lid of 
which was the propitiatory, and was annually sprinkled with the typi- 
cal blood of animal victims ; and there, too, was the luminous. cloud of 
divine glory, the sacred shechinah, dwelling and shining forth between 
the golden cherubim, who appeared deeply engaged in looking into, 
and fully comprehending, the hidden connection between the ‘broken 
law, the sprinkled mercy-seat, the pardoned sinner, and the glory of 
God. But as the plan of salvation was devised by infinite wisdom, at 
the suggestion of unbounded love and mercy, so it can be fully com- 
prehended by the infinite mind alone. We may, nevertheless, profit- 
ably consider, and patiently examine the apostle’s text, in imitation of 
the ancient prophets, who “ spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost ;” who “ inquired diligently,” and “ prophesied of the grace that 
should. come unto us ;” searching what, or what manner of time, the 
Spirit of Christ, which was in them, did signify, when it testified before- 
hand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow ; ver. 11. 

This verse has been differently translated and interpreted by crities 
and commentators. Mr. Wesley, Dr. Clarke, and others, understand 


. the first “ what” in the passage to refer to the particular tzme when 


Christ should endure his sufferings; and the “ what-manner of time,” to 
the characteristic circumstances of that time. Dr. M’Knight renders 
it “searching what people ;” supposing the term to refer to the people 
who should inflict his sufferings, or among whom they should be inflict- 
ed. It is most natural, perhaps, to interpret the word « what,” first 
used, as having respect to the character or nature, intensity and dura- 
tion, of his sufferings ; ; and the second, to the signs of the times when 
they should take place. The passage may then be par aphrased thus :-— 
“Searching what amount of pain, in degree and duration, and what 
character the pain should be, whether vicarious or not ; or what manner 
of time, what age of the world; and what should be the | political, intel. 
lectual, moral, and religious condition of that age, the Spirit of Christ, 
which was in them, did signify, when he testified or prophesied, betore- 
hand, the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow these 
sufferings.” Or, changing it slightly, it may be thus read :—“ Search. 
ing what the Spirit of Christ, who was in them, did signify, when he 
testified, beforehand, the sufferings of Christ ; and what manner of time 
he signified when he prophesied of the glory that should follow his suf. 
ferings ;” what manner of time that would be when the glory of the 
cross, like the sun in the firmament, should pour its radiant beams over 
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fallen humanity, and exert its hallowed influence over the thoughts, 
dispositions, words, and actions of the whole family of man. 

The words already announced are at once a proper definition of 
the present subject, and a very natural and correct general division of 
the text. In their illustration in this sermon, I will consider, first, 
The sufferings of Christ ; and, secondly, The glory that should follow. 

J. His sufferings: not merely those strictly called sacrificial, nor 
these in their atoning character alone, but all his sufferings, from the 
manger to the cross; and these, principally, in their greatness or severity. 

First, then, He suffered the innocent infirmities of humanity. Jesus 
Christ, in his divine nature, was essentially God; but in his human 
nature he was likewise essentially man. He not only received divine 
worship, claimed the titles, possessed the attributes, and performed the 
peculiar works of the Deity; but he had a real human body, and a 
proper human soul, in every particular like ours, with the exception of 
sin.. St. Paul, therefore, says, Heb. i, 14, “ Forasmuch, then, as the 
children are partakers of flesh and blood, He also, himself, took part of 
the same ;”’ i. e., the sénless part. Those who reject the proper hu. 
manity of Christ, think that the apostle teaches the doctrine, in this 
passage, that the Saviour had a body of some kind, but no soul. If, 
however, it is to be thus understood, then it is evident that he had not 
even a whole body, for he took only part of flesh and blood. And it is 
equally evident that Christ had a human soul, in the proper sense of 
the term. David prophesies in the Psalms, and the prophecy is applied 
to Jesus by the apostle Peter, in the Acts—« Thou wilt not leave my 
soul in hell, in the place of separate spirits.” Isaiah says, “ He shall 
see the travail of his soul; he shall make his soul an offering for sin.” 
And Christ himself deserting’ in the-hour of his extremity, when he most 
keenly felt what he said, “ My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death.” But this soul was entirely free from every moral taint ; for, 
though he “was made in the likeness of sinful flesh, he had no sin, 
neither was guile found in his mouth.” Hence, as a sinless partaker 
of our nature, as a progressively perfected human being, increasing 
gradually in stature and wisdom, from the earliest dawn of his human 
existence to the maturity of manhood, he endured the helplessness of 
infancy ; he labored with his hands, at Nazareth, until the commence. 
ment of his public ministry ; he was hungry at the close of his forty 
days’ fasting in the wilderness ; ; he was faint, and weary, and thirsty, 
at the well of Samaria ; he shed the tears of affectionate grief at the 
tomb of Lazarus, and wept in compassion over ungrateful Jerusalem ; 
and he fell asleep in the ship on the sea of Tiberias. ‘Thus, we per- 
ceive, as a man, he was hungry and thirsty, he was weary and sorrow- 

ful, he wept and he slept. He was subject to these infirmities, that he 
might know what allowance to make for our weakness, how to pity the 
frailties of our nature, how to sympathize in affection, how to comfort 
the disconsolate, and how to relieve the afflicted. 

2. He suffered poverty and humiliation, connected with circum. 
stances of the place of his birth, his obscure parentage, and his desti- 
tute life. The Redeemer of men made not his advent in Jerusalem, 
the city of the great King, the pride of the nation, the joy of the 
earth, the home of the great, and the resting-place of the venerable 
dead, though it was his own city. He entered not through the splen- 
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did palace of the high priest, or any court of royal dignity, though he 
was “a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedec,” and the royal 
heir of David’s throne; the “ King of kings, and Lord of lords.” ‘The 
infant king of Zion, whe dwells in light inaccessible, who makes the 
clouds his chariots, who walks upon the wings of the wind, who lays 
the beams of his chambers in the waters, and who is surrounded by the 
astonishing magnificence of the whole universe. as the walls of his pa- 
lace, this Almighty Saviour made his first appearance upon earth in a 
stable at Bethlehem! The cradle that then contained the sacred trea- 
sure wasa manger! The softest bed, upon which reposed the new-born 
prince of life, was the fodder of the ox! His pious and industrious 
parents, though the legal descendants of the royal line of Judah, were, 
nevertheless, ‘indigent and obscure. The proverb, “Can there any 
good thing come out of Nazareth ?” designates the reputation of their 
dwelling-place. His mother, unable to bring into the temple, for her 
purification, the gift of the rich, brought the offering of the poor—* A 
turtle-dove and two young pigeons !” 

Though he could say, with the utmost propriety, “The gold and the 
silver are mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hills,” yet his parents 
possessed not half a shekel, as the tribute money of the temple. By 
his unbounded goodness and benevolence he supplied the various wants 
of all the creatures of his power ; and yet a few kind-hearted women, 
“last at the cross and first at the sepulchre,” ministered unto him of 
their substance! He laid the foundations of creation, and raised there- 
on the superstructure of innumerable worlds ; and yet, while “ foxes 
had holes, and the birds of the air nests, the Son of man had not where 
to lay his head!” “ He was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, that 
we, through his poverty, might become rich!’ O how humiliating 
was this condescension in Jesus, that he might raise man to the very: 
zenith of heavenly blessedness ! 

3. He suffered the actual temptations and powerful assaults of Satan, 
at the commencement and the close of his personal ministry or public 
life. Indeed, as he “ was tempted in all points as we are, yet without 
sin,” it is very probable the adversary did not confine his attacks to 
these two particular opportunities, but that he called into vigorous ex- 
ercise a]l the malicious cunning of his art, and all the combined powers 
of darkness, at every opportunity, to prevent the Saviour from teach- 
ing and moralizing men by his doctrines and precepts, and from saving 
them by his sufferings and death ; and, to accomplish these objects, he 
suited his temptations, as he did with the woman in Eden, and as he 
does generally, to the desire of the flesh, the desire of the eye, and the 
pride of life. “When the woman saw that the tree was good for.food, 
and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make 
one wise, she took of the fruit of it, and did eat.” This course Satan 
almost invariably pursues, in all cases of interest to his cause. He 
tempted Christ to exhibit his miraculous power, and satisfy his ap- 
petite, by changing stones into bread; to secure the applause of the 
multitude by casting himself from the pinnacle of the temple; and to 
procure the glory and power of earthly kingdoms, by falling down and 
worshipping the prince of darkness. What the particular temptation 
was which Satan presented to the mind of Christ, in the garden, we 
are not informed; but this we know, that as he departed from him, in 
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the desert, “ for a season,” so he came again at the point of time most 
emphatically called his “hour,” but he found nothing in him; nothing 
to favor his malignant designs, no carnal mind to ignite by his fiery 
darts. Having thus been tempted himself, he knows how to succor 
those who are in heaviness through manifold temptations ; and he will 
speedily afford them the requisite grace to sustain the conflict unin- 
jured, or conquer the foe. 

4. He suffered the malicious persecutions of men. When we con- 
sider the real dignity of this divine personage, the purity of his 
thoughts, the heavenly dispositions of his heart, the gracious words of 
his lips, the sublime, reasonable, and consistent doctrines he taught by 
his wisdom, the purity, excellence, and beneficial tendency of the pre- 
cepts he inculeated, the benevolent actions of his life, and the stupen- 
dous miracles he wrought to confirm his asserted right to the high and 
holy title of “Son or Gop,” is it not astonishing that he should have 
had a single enemy inthe universe! And yet more exceedingly strange 
that these inveterate enemies should be found among the redeemed 
children of men! Men for whose special good the gospel was intended, 
for whom the Saviour veiled the grandeur of his Godhead in flesh and 
blood, and humbled himself even to the death of the cross, rose up in 
violent opposition to their Redeemer, and persecuted him from city to 
city! ‘The time-serving Herodians, the self-righteous Pharisees, the 
infidel Sadducees, the haughty scribes and lawyers, and the bigoted 
priests and elders, though frequently at variance with each other, 
united in maligning his motives, in perverting his speech, in defaming 
his character, in representing him as an enemy to the government, a 
deceiver of the people, and a blasphemer of God ; in ascribing his mira- 
cles to the agency of Satan, and in loudly clamoring for his precious 
life! How true is the Scripture, that “the carnal mind is enmity 
against God!” And how dark and deep does that enmity appear when 
it manifests itself so vigorously in the actions of men against the very 
individual who came to subdue and destroy it! ‘Tell it not in Gath! 
Publish it not among the fallen sons of the morning, lest they rejoice, 
and lest the daughters of the aliens triumph! 

5. He suffered the deceitfulness and inconstancy of his chosen dis- 
ciples. Christ, in imitation of the twelve members of the grand Jew- 
ish Sanhedrim, selected twelve disciples, to whom he said, “ Ye shall 
sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” Disci- 
ples whom he personally instructed in the truth, endowed with power 
to work miracles, and commissioned to preach the glad tidings of the 
kingdom to the nations of the earth ; disciples who professed the most 
profound reverence for his doctrines, the most unyielding compliance 
with his precepts, the most sacred regard for his person, and the most 
devoted attachment to his cause; and yet these, his avowed friends, 
when their Master was wickedly apprehended by a lawless soldiery, 
“ forsook him and fled!” One denied him thrice, after he had declared, 
trusting in his own self-sufficiency, “ Though all should forsake thee, 
yet will not Z/” Another betrayed him with a kiss, the usual token 
of friendly affection ; having sold him, in the wickedness of his avart- 
cious heart, “for thirty pieces of silver!” How impotent is an arm 
of flesh, unnerved by divine energy! How frail, and easily overcome 
by sin, and fear, and shame, is a human being, unassisted by the grace 
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6f God! The most fixed purposes of his soul are unstable as water ; 
and his most solemn resolutions, when they come in contact with con- 
firmed evil habits, or the headstrong dispositions of his fallen nature, 
are but ropes of sand, and the ready sport of every contrary wind. 
How fickle is the self-interested friendship of man! While the Saviour 
was popular with the multitude, while he received the applause of the 
populace, and his disciples were under the impression that he would 
sway the sceptre of Judah, sitting on the throne of his father David, 
pleased, perhaps, with the fond anticipation of sharing the honor and 
power of the kingdom, they continued his steadfast followers ; but no 
sooner had the tide of popularity turned against him, than they desert- 
ed him and his cause. Cicero well said, « A friend in need is a friend 
indeed.” 

6. He suffered the pain and ignominy of a death by crucifixion. 
Crucifixion was an ancient method of capital punishment among the 
Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, and others, and is still practised 
by the Chinese. ‘The cross, in some cases, was shaped like a T, and 
in others like the letter X. This last was frequently its figure when 
the person was crucified with his head downward, as a universal tra- 
dition says St. Peter was at Rome. Before it was erected and planted 
in the earth, the malefactor’s hands and feet were fastened with cords 
to each end of the transverse beam, and to the bottom of the upright, 
and then cruelly transfixed to the rugged wood with nails, driven in by 
the hammer of the executioner. As there are more nerves and tendons 
in the hands and feet, so they are more exquisitely sensitive than al- 
most any other part of the body ; and as the person who was so unhap- 
py as to end his life in this way was supported by nothing else, beside 
these cords and nails, than a small piece of wood that projected from 
the centre of the upright part of the cross upon which he sat as ona 
saddle, this must have been the most painful death that could be devised 
by the inventive genius of Satan or the fruitful malice of men, or that 
could be inflicted on a human being. Hence it was customary to pre- 
sent the criminal with.a mixture of wine and myrrh, to Jull his physi- 
cal and mental feelings into insensibility. But this stupifying potion 
the magnanimous Redeemer indignantly rejected, choosing to endure 
the jeers of his enemies, the scoffs of an unlicensed mob, the ingrati- 
tude of false brethren, and the excruciating tortures of the cross, with 
all his bodily senses fully susceptible of the utmost intensity of feeling. 
It may here he remarked, that this kind of punishment was ancisntly 
inflicted upon none but the most abject slaves ; and not upon these, un- 
less they were the basest of criminals. Jesus Christ was accused of 
varicus crimes, of which he was innocent ; and yet, while Barabbas, the 
tnsurgent, the robber, the murderer, was released unto the Jews by the 
governor, they cried out with one united voice against the Son of God, 
« Let him be crucified! let him be crucified!” Well may we exclaim, 
in the inimitable language of the poet,— 


“‘O Lamb of God, was ever pain, 
Was ever love like thine?” 


7. But all this accumulated load of suffering, though greater, per. 
haps, all things considered, than ever was endured by any other per- 
son in the world, was nothing in comparison with the weight of his 
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people’s sins. The infirmities of humanity were nothing ; the wanis of 
poverty were nothing ; the assaults of Satan, and the malice of his ene- 
mies—the inconstancy of human friendship, and even the eatremely pain- 

ul death of the cross—were nothing when compared with the judicial 
wrath of heaven’s offended majesty! ‘Think of the dark forebodings 
his pious mind had of the claims of divine justice for years before the 
consummation of his sacrifice. These forebodings might have appear- 
ed in early youth, when he first attended to his Father’s business, like 
the distant eminence to the anxious traveller; but as he advanced in 
life, and approached the scene of his final conflict, he saw rising before 
him, and frowning over him, a huge rugged mountain of wrath, that 
was to press his humanity sorely, and rest upon him as a load of wo 
‘‘more than whole worlds could bear!” 

Come with me to “gloomy, sad Gethsemane ;” where he drank, in 
part, the bitter cup of the aggravated rebellion of the human race. See 
him, about a stone’s cast from his slumbering disciples, prostrate on 
the cold earth! Hear him exclaiming, while the intense agony of his 
suffering soul is forcing the red current of life through the very pores 
of his skin, until it falls in great drops to the ground, “ Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me!” Why this thrice offered prayer ? 
Why this agony? Why this bloody sweat? Here are no nails, no 
spear, no vinegar and gall, no racking cross ; here is no purple robe, 
nor reed, nor crown of thorns, in mock royalty ; here are none to mock 
him, or-spit upon him, or scourge ‘him, or smite him with the palms of 
their hands ; and yet he bleeds from every pore! No human or angelic 
tongue can describe, nor can a created mind even conceive, the degree 
of anguish he that moment endured! To bear, at once, the punishment 
of a single crime, though God could justly lengthen it out to run paral- 
lel with the countless ages of eternity, were great; to bear thus the 
full penalty of the law for all the sins of but one individual, were un- 
speakably greater; but to meet, in his own person, though incompre- 
hensible by us, within the narrow limits of a few short hours, the de- 
mands of divine justice on the whole human race, was infinitely the 
greatest ! 

Let us attend him alittle farther. See him ascending the hill of 
Calvary, bearing his own cross, until, the strength of his humanity 
wearing away, he faints beneath the “infamous load!” The shoulders 
upon which the government rested—the celestial government of the 
church triumphant, the ecclesiastical government of the church upon 
earth, the spiritual government of every heart, and the universal go- 
vernment of vast creation—now bend beneath the weight of “a male- 
factor’s cross!” Behold him again, supported in his weakness by his 
executioners, standing upon the brow of the eminence, but a few paces 
from the top of Moriah’s hill, where Abraham bound with his own 
hands, laid upon the uncouth altar erected by him for the purpose, and 
stretched forth the knife to slay, his son, his only son Isaac, whom he 
loved ; and behold in this victim the true sacrifice, the Lamb for a burnt- 
offering, provided by the God of Abraham in Isaac’s stead ! 

The cross is now thrown upon the ground, and he is stretched and 
nailed upon it, and raised between heaven and earth as the immolated 
vietim of the malice and revenge of his enemies; as an example of 
patient suffering to all future persecuted Christians ; and, at the same 
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time, as the bleeding Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of the 
world! ‘The sun refuses to behold the mournful tragedy. A thick 
darkness settles over all the land. Listen to the distant voice of thun- 
der rolling in the troubled clouds! Behold the vivid lightnings glitter- 
ing in the darkened heavens, as the sword of justice was plunged in his 
devoted bosom! ‘The veil of the temple is rent in twain, from the top 
to the bottom! ‘The graves of the dead are opened! ‘The strong 
rocks of Judea tremble! And while the earth quakes, while death is 
brandishing his sting in token of victory, while Satan rejoices, while 
all hell is exulting, while his enemies are pale with consternation, and 
involuntarily confess that this was the Son of God, while angels, in 
silent astonishment, behold the mysterious offering, while his disciples 
stand aloof and view the scene at a distance, trusting it had been he 
who should redeem Israel, and while a few weeping, but faithful females 
are clinging to the reeking cross in all the agony of bereaved friends, 
he yields up his spirit, praying for his murderers—“ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do!” 

Well might Rousseau exclaim, (an unintentional tribute to the Au- 
thor of our holy religion,) while comparing the tragic end of a cele- 
brated heathen moralist with the sublime exit of Jesus,—« If the death 
of Socrates was that of a sage, the death of Jesus Christ was that of a 
God !”—« It is finished,” he says. “ His aching head is at rest, and 
all his sufferings are over.” This leads me to notice— 

II. The glory that followed his sufferings. 

The first glorious events that speedily succeeded his death were his 
resurrection from the dead and his ascension into,heaven. ‘The truth 
of this doctrine is, at present, taken for granted ; let us, therefore, con- 
sider two of its most important consequences. 

1. It was a satisfactory vindication of his essential divinity. By 
this I mean, that Jesus Christ was the supreme God; that this truth 
was apparently obscured by his shameful death ; but that afterward it 
shone wiih meridian lustre when he so gloriously triumphed over the 
king of terrors. ‘To deny the first part of this proposition, the su- 
preme divinity of Christ, is to strike at the very first principles of the 
Christian system, the Trinityin Unity ; and at the infinite satisfaction 
he made by his death for the sins of men. It is to reject a doctrine 
which has been received as a part of revelation by all the orthodox 
churches in the world, from the time that God said, “ Let us make man,” 
in the creation of whom the church began her existence, until the pre- 
sent hour. This is a doctrine which has been carefully examined,— 
so far as the human intellect is capable of searching into the deep 
things of God,—by the mightiest minds, and has been pronounced not 
inconsistent with human reason, though, as all things in immediate con- 
nection with the Deity, are far above it ; the profanity of infidels and 
the supposed superior light of Unitarians to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing: a doctrine that is revealed in the Bible; that is proved by the 
titles and attributes of Christ ; that is exemplified by his works of cre- 
ation, providence, and redemption ; that is daily evidenced to his fol- 
lowers by the supreme worship. which he receives and approves, as 
every real Christian is assured in his own soul, when he is enabled to 
exclaim, with Thomas, “My Lord and my God!” But’ this doctrine 
was, apparently, obscured by his ignominious death. What! God, 
Vou. VIII.—July, 1837. 28 
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manifested in the flesh, die as a malefactor! The Holy One of Israel 
be nailed to the accursed wood as a basely detested criminal! This 
was indeed the stone of stumbling and the rock of offence. It was to 
the Jews, who required a sign, a stumbling-block ; and to the Greeks, 
who sought after wisdom, foolishness. ‘The former could not reconcile 
the opinions they had formed of the promised Messiah with the man- 
ner of his death ; and the latter could not conceive how a person justly 
put to death, as they thought, for crimes committed by himself in Judea, 
could save them from sin by that death, in another and a distant part 
of the world. But he suffered, the just for the unjust. 

But, although the brightness of his Godhead was shrouded in a mo- 
mentary gloom by the shadow of an ignominious death, as is the natu- 
ral sun in the heavens when his rays are obstructed by the intervention 
of a dark cloud, yet he did not remain in this obscurity. By his au- 
thority an angel was commissioned to leave the heavenly world; at 
whose approach the earth reeled to and fro, and trembled to her centre, 
and the iron-hearted sentinels quaked with fear, and became as dead 
men. By his arm alone death was conquered, and his power subdued ; 
and, by rising in glorious triumph from the tomb, he became the first- 
fruits of them that slept. We behold the Sun of Righteousness burst- 
ing forth from behind the gloomy cloud of the malefactor’s death, in all 
the ineffable grandeur of the Deity ; and forty days after received up 
into heaven, leading captivity captive, and imparting gifts unto men 
as the Lord of Hosts, as the King of glory, and the mighty God of 
Jacob ! 

2. A second resylt of this event was, the permanent establishment 
of the truth of Christianity. 

The two great branches of external evidence of the divine authen- 
ticity of Revelation are, the fulfilment of prophecies, and the working 
of miracles ; and these alone are sufficiently authenticating for human 
acceptance. ‘The book that contains particular predictions concern- 
ing nations, individuals, or events,—written hundreds and even thou- 
sands of years before such nations or individuals had an existence, or 
before such events had transpired,—all of which are recorded in sacred 
and profane history as having been circumstantially fulfilled, must have 
been dictated by that Spirit of Wisdom who sees at once the past, the 
present, and the future, and surveys, at a single glance, the boundless 
extent of eternity. But when we consider, in addition to this, that the 
persons who claimed to be inspired wrought miracles—produced such 
effects by controlling or suspending the known laws of nature as do 
not follow natural causes—eflects which nature, in the ordinary course 
of her operations, is incapable of producing, and that these works were 
performed for the express purpose of substantiating their claims to a 
divine mission, then the evidence becomes convincing, even to a de- 
-monstration. With all this evidence, I am at a loss to know how any 
man, possessing only a tolerable degree of reason, to say nothing of 
those who profess to be the peculiar favorites of the goddess, can reject 
the Bible as an uninspired volume. 

The resurrection of Christ was a miracle—the greatest and most im- 
portant of all the miracles of the Bible. It was the greatest, because 
he who voluntarily laid down his own life,—as he said, “ I have power 
to lay it down, and I have power to take it again,”—actually raised 
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himself from the dead. And it is the most important, because upon it 
principally, as upon a broad foundation, the fair fabric of Christianity 
sublimely rests. Remove this, and its well-proportioned fellow—the 
atonement he made for sin by his death—necessarily follows; and then 
the magnificent temple of the Christian religion, in which thousands 
have peaceably worshipped the God of the universe, through the suffer- 
ings and mediation of his Son, will fall to the ground. Could infidels 
grasp, with a giant hand, these firm supporters of our faith, as Sam- 
son did the pillars of the house of the Philistines, and move them from 
their place, the superstructure would inevitably give way, and bury 
the fairest hopes of millions beneath its ruins. But, “ thanks be to God 
who giveth us the victory,” this truth is more firmly based than the 
everlasting hills! The gospel is not “a cunningly devised fable,” but 
it is the wisdom and power of God to every one that believeth. 

3. Passing over the wonderful effusion of the Holy Spirit on the day 
of Pentecost, which was foretold by the prophets and promised by 
Christ, and which was a striking fulfilment of that promise and of 
those prophecies, the third glorious circumstance immediately follow- 
ing the sufferings of the Son of Man was the rapid and extensive spread 
of this divinely-attested system of religious truth. ‘The gospel, when 
it was first propagated, had every thing to oppose it. ‘The Gentiles, 
according to the portrait of their moral character, as drawn by the 
pencil of inspiration in the Epistle to the Romans, were extremely wick- 
ed, and wholly given up to the worship of senseless idols. The Jews, 
though worshippers of the true God, had, in general, lost the spirit of 
piety in the leiter, the substance in the shadow; and they contented 
themselves with a formal observance of outward washings and cleans- 
ings—of offerings and sacrifices. So the gospel stood directly opposed 
to the whole state of things ; it denounced all the abominations of idol- 
etry, and repudiated the most popular systems of heathen philosophy ; 
and it taught the entire abolition of circumcision, with all the other 
ceremonial rites. Here, then, we have arrayed in opposition, on one 
hand, the mighty ones of the earth, with all their deep-rooted prejudices 
and long-cherished errors, their learning, philosophy, and eloquence, 
acting under the influence of the unbridled appetites of the flesh, and 
in co-operation with all the hosts of Satan; and, on the other, a few 
poor and illiterate Galilean fishermen, without the warrior’s helmet, 
sword, or shield, having only the simple story of the cross, the weapons 
of truth in the sling, drawn from the word of God, and aided by the 
power of their faith and the ardor of their love. But their strength 
was in an invisible arm. What were the immediate effects of this 
apparently unequal combat? Did the gigantic enemy march against 
and overpower the followers of the Lamb? Did the formality and 
bigotry of Judaism, or the corruptions and superstition of pagan idol- 
atry, triumph over the doctrines of the cross? Was the Christian reli- 
gion exterminated and banished from the face of the earth? Not at 
all! With a devout heart, richly glowing with the graces of the Spirit, 
and an eagle’s eye, sparkling with the rays of supernatural inspi- 
ration, and the holy ardor that animated the benevolent bosom of 
their Master, the eleven fishermen of Galilee, and the tent-maker of 
Tarsus, were more than equal to the united powers of earth and hell! 
They came, they saw, they conquered. ‘The touch of the cross trans- 
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formed the nations. Thousands, who had resisted the fascinating 
charms of the most accomplished heathen orators, ¥ were brought under 
the sweet influence of 


** Jesus’ tuneful name.” 


Others, who had stood undismayed upon the field of battle, surround- 
ed by the slain and the dying; whose hearts of brass and frames 
of steel had never trembled with the effects of fear, acknowledged the 
force of truth, and yielded to the soldiers of Christ. ‘The angry lion 
became a peaceful lamb; the wild barbarian the child of God; saints 
were found in the household of Cesar ; a whole company of priests be- 
came obedient to the faith; systems of false philosophy gave way to 
that of the Bible; and the worship of idols to the worship of the true 
God. From this ‘you perceive that the banner of the cross was not 
only unfurled upon the mountains of Gilboa, and wet with the dew of 
Hermon, but it waved also, in glorious triumph, over the walls of Athens 
and Corinth, of Philippi, and Ephesus, and Rome, the very centre of 
the empire, and mistress of the world. It exerted a powerful influence 
over the hearts and conduct of men in all classes of society, and in 
almost every place inhabited by man. , 

4, Andis not thisa “glory” that still follows the sufferings and death 
of Christ? Did he say to his disciples, « Lo, I am with you alway, 
even to the end of the world?’ And is not his word as firm and im. 
moveable as the pillars of his throne? It is, my brethren! ‘Though 
eighteen hundred years have passed away, as a tale that is told, since 
the Saviour expired to redeem man, religion and his gospel are still the 
same ; the sword of the Spirit has the same heavenly temper, keen edge, 
and sharp point ; the armor of righteousness has the same lustre and 
impenetrability ; and the entire arms of the Christian warrior-are as 
successful now, in conquering sinful men and their evil practices, as 
they were when first employed in mortal combat. 

At this moment the angel that unfolded his pinions of light to the 
hoary seer of Patmos is “flying in the midst of heaven, having the 
everlasting gospel to preach unto them that dwell on the earth, and to 
every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people ; saying, with a loud 
voice, Fear God, and give glory to him, for the hour of his judgment 
is come; and worship Him that made heaven, and earth, and the sea, 
and the fountains of water.” And this gospel has not lost its saving 
efficacy ; it is subduing its enemies, and planting the victorious stand. 
ard of its Author upon the top of every mountain, and in the depth of 
every valiey. For, speedily, another angel will follow the first, and 
proclaim the success of his message, saying, “ Babylon is fallen, is 
fallen, that great city, because she made all nations drink of the wine 
of the wrath of her fornications.” ‘The Son of man, riding in majesty 
on a cloud made luminous by the reflected glory of uncreated light, 
having on his head a golden crown, will thrust his sharp sickle into the 
waving harvest; for the harvest of the earth is fully ripe, and it shall 
be reaped and gathered into the garner of God. ‘The Bible, if it be 
not already, shall soon be translated into all the various dialects of the 
babbling earth. ‘This alone will do more in evangelizing the world 
than all the crusades for the rescue of the holy’sepulchre that were 
ever undertaken ; all the pilgrimages that were ever performed ; all the 
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inquisitions or civil statutes for the preservation of the faith, and the 
excision of heretics, that were ever instituted ; with every other means 
that human policy or fanatical bigotry can devise. -Speed its progress, 
QO God, until every family shall possess, in its own native language, the 
unadulterated word of life! 

‘The missionaries of the cross, who have bidden adieu to the land of 
their fathers and to the endearments of home, and have gone into dis- 
tant regions with the ministry of reconciliation, shall be successful in 
their Jabors of love ; and while Ethiopia is stretching out her hands to 
God, and, in the anguish of her heart, is pleading her own cause, her 
earnest appeal to. Heaven shall be regarded ; and though she cannot 
change her natural hue, she shall wash her robes and make them white 
in the blood of thie Lamb! : 

Those men of God who have gone to the miasmatic swamp missions 
of the south to teach the poor negro the way of the Lord, or those who 
have penetrated far into the wilderness of the west to instruct the wild 
Indian in the true knowledge of the Great Spirit, together with all 
others who are Scripturally engaged in the blessed work of this holy 
calling in every part of the world, shall be greatly instrumental in ad. 
vancing the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and in increasing the 
glory that is following the sufferings of Christ. _ 

The happy effects of these sufferings may not only be experienced 
in the heart and witnessed in the life of one individual, but in the hearts 
and lives of all ; and when the glory of the atonement shall have spread 
fully over the four quarters of the globe, who can properly describe, or 
even anticipate, the heavenly condition of human society? All nations 
shall be at peace with each other. War and destruction shall not be 
heard in their borders. No civil discord shall agitate a single state or 
government. No broils or quarrels shall discompose domestic tran- 
quillity. No guilt shall produce condemnation and remorse in the mind 
of the pardoned sinner. The love of the creature will be centred su- 
premely in God, as the grand focal point of a believer’s affections ; 
while that love that thinketh no evil, but hopeth, believeth, endureth, 
and beareth all things, and without which all other gifts would leave 
him only as “a sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal,” will regulate 
his actions toward his mutually loving neighbor. ‘The different deno- 
minations of Christians shall dwell together in perfect unity, each one 
worshipping God under its own vine and fig-tree. O when will those 
golden days of Christianity fully arrive! My soul longeth for them ag 
for the breaking of the morning! 

“ Waft, waft, ye winds, his story, 
And you, ye waters, roll; 


Till, like a sea of glory, 
It spread from pole to pole ! 


Till o’er our ransom’d nature, 
The Lamb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 
In bliss, returns to reign !” 


5. Were there no other glory than that which can be felt and seen 
in this world, and that especially which diverges in radiant beams from 
the death-couch where the good man ends his life, the love of God would 
be astonishingly magnified in the — his Son. But all this is only 
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as a drop to the ocean ; as the feeble light of the midnight lamp to the 
brightness of the noonday sun. ‘lhe faintest rays of glory are witness- 
ed in this state,of being; the strongest and most overpowering in that 
which is to come. Here we can learn but the alphabet of a future 
language ; there we shall possess the richest treasures of this language. 
Here we can have but a crumb, a mere foretaste, of the bread of life ; 
there we shall have all the deep and hallowed blessings of the whole 
feast. 

A cheering vision, a fair and extensive landscape, rises to my sight ! 
T see in it the mountain of God, towering in grandeur to heaven! [| 
see the holy city, the New Jerusalem, adorned. as a bride prepared for 
her husband ; its streets are as transparent as a sea of glass; its walls 
are built of diamonds and all manner of precious stonés; its gates are 
composed of the “ goodliest pearls ;” its inhabitants are pure and lovely 
as the angels of God, clothed in white robes, with palms in their hands 
and starry crowns on their heads. I hear them singing, and the sound 
of it is as the voice of many waters :—*“ Blessing, and glory, and ho- 
nor, and thanksgiving, and power, and might, be unto the Lord our God, 
who liveth and reigneth for ever! Hallelujah to the Lamb that was 
slain, who hath washed us from our sins in his own blood, and hath 
made us kings and priests unto his Father!” ‘Thousands upon thou- 
sands are there; a great multitude that no man can number, out of 
every nation upon earth. Patriarchs, prophets, kings, and saints of 
Israel ; apostles, martyrs, and primitive Christians ; ministers and mis- 
sionaries of every clime ; children who have died in infancy, in count- 
less myriads ; together with all others who have wrought righteousness, 
and have died in favor with God. Their natural, weak, dishonorable, 
mortal, and corruptible bodies have been changed into spiritual, active, 
glorious, immortal, and incorruptible bodies. All natural, physical, 
and moral evil, of every kind and degree, is removed from them; and 
all possible good of every kind, and to a degree of which we can have 
no adequate conception in this our present state of being, is theirs for 
ever. Their holiness is unsullied, their happiness unalloyed, and their 
joys and knowledge are eternally increasing. - The mind of man, soar- 
ing upward on its eagle pinions to the highest point of which it is ca- 
pable, can discover in the distant prospect no shore to the boundless 
oceun, no efficient barrier to stay the proud waves of human improva- 
bility! Nevertheless, we may “poise on steady wing” at this height 
in the intellectual heavens, and contemplate the immensity which sur- 
rounds us, whose great depths we cannot possibly fathom. This very 
impossibility will teach us that, in contemplating the perfections of the 
unsearchable God, we shall find ceaseless employment for our faculties 
in the world to come. All this, and indescribably more, may be reck- 
oned as the effect of the sufferings of Christ. But the subject is inex- 
haustible ; and as these remarks have, perhaps, already been extended 
too far, I will only add a few brief concluding observations. 

1. The several kinds of sufferings the Saviour endured are full of 
instruction. Washe poor? How resigned to his lot! Was he pious 
at the same time ; and did the Father say, “ This is my beloved Son, 


in whom I am well pleased ?”” Then poverty is not a mark of the divine’ 


displeasure ; and the fact that good men are afflicted, is a strong argu- 
ment for a future state of rewards and punishments. Was he tempted ? 
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Then temptations are not, in themselves, sinful; and the bes: man 
may be subject to them without incurring guilt, while he yields not to 
their influence. Did he foil the tempter by quoting appropriate pas- 
sages of Scripture? This, then, is the right way for the Christian to 
resist Satan, when placed ina similar situation. Did he suffer perse- 
cution? The servant is not above his Lord; let him only have the same 
meekness and the same forgiving spirit. Did he die the death of a 
martyr? Let us, also, he willing to lay down our lives in his cause, 
and for nis sake. Did he die to redeem us from sin, death, and hell ? 
«“ Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us!” He 
pitied us in our wretchedness ; he made heaven itself possible of attain- 
ment, by giving his only begotten Son as the infinite ransom price of 
our deliverance ! 

2. We should perseveringly imitate the prophets of old in searching 
the Scriptures. ‘They had, comparatively, but few books to search and 
study: we have the complete canon of Scripture. They had only a 
part of the Old Testament—a book, moreover, that is but seldom read 
by Christians as attentively and frequently, in the present day, as it 
ought to be, unless we except the Psalms, and a few other more parti- 
cularly devotional portions—we have the Old and the New Testament 
in connection. Many of the predictions of the prophets were not un- 
derstood by themselves, and others but partially; “the true light now 
shineth ;” and the knowledge they were denied to obtain, for reasons 
known only to God, may now be fully acquired by us. And, with these 
superior advantages, shall we remain ignorant? ‘That which 


‘“‘ Prophets and kings desired so long, 
But died without the sight,” 


we behold with open face. Shall we not so improve it that it may 
make us wise unto salvation? It is a book of history the most ancient 
and curious ; a book of doctrines the most ennobling ; of precepts the 
most holy ; of promises the most precious and inviting ; of threatenings 
the most terrible ; of prophecies and miracles the most wonderful; of 
poetry the most sublime and inspiring ; of learning the most deep and 
profound ; and of philosophy the most correct and consistent. O Lord, 

open thou our eyes, and our minds shall behold wondrous things in thy 
law! 

3. We should endeavor to obtain suitable qualifications for enjoying 
the glory that shall follow our stay upon earth. “Flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God; neither doth corruption inherit 
incorruption.”. Therefore sin must be pardoned, its power, love, and 
radical contamination must be destroyed, and the image of God must 
be deeply impressed upon the soul. This is a great work; but it is as 
necessary as it is great. For, “ without holiness, no man shail see the 
Lord.” But, great as it is, it may easily be accomplished, and in a 
short time, by the agency of the Holy Spirit, through the exercise of 
faith in the merits of those vicarious sufferings of which we have 
spoken. Jesus is waiting to impart his grace to every anxious heart, 
to apply his blood to the perfect purification of every stain of sin, and 
fully to deliver his people from the power of the adversary, and the 
dominion of every unhallowed propensity. O that the blessings he 
purchased by his sufferings may be speedily communicated to those for 
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whom they were so dearly bought, and that we may all have the “ wed. 
ding garment” in the day of the Lord, and enter in to the marriage- 
supper of the Lamb, to enjoy for ever the glory that shall succeed our 
happy entrance there! Amen. 


For the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review. 


Art. X.—OBSERVATIONS ON WATSON’S THEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTES. 


To those who are acquainted with Mr. Watson’s writings, and with 
Methodist periodicals, it may be matter of surprise that any person 
should undertake to present a review of him to the public. His writings 
have been some time before the world, and at least one review of the 
present work has appeared in our own Magazine. “What need we 
any farther judgment ?” 

The reviews already published, however, have rather served to fur- 
nish specimens of the work, and as “letters of commendation” to the 
favorable notice of the public, than as cautious examinations of the 
matter and manner of the author. I am not in favor, indeed, of rigor- 
ous examinations in all cases. ‘There are mistakes which a reviewer 
should not see. There may be differences of opinion not proper to be 
mentioned. But, 

The subjects on which Mr. Watson writes cannot be examined too 
closely. No careless logic should settle our opinions respecting them. 
Of these subjects I am a student. Of Mr. Watson, I am, in some de- 
gree, an admirer ; and have been, at least, a patient reader. Of some 
of his views, I should be glad to state my opinion ; not the less so, that 
they refer to matters of great moment. 

At the same time, the reader need be under no apprehension of 
meeting with that which he has often met before. If I saw no other 
course of remark but that which has already been pursued, I would not 
intrude myself upon the readers of the Magazine. 

The “ Institutes” commence, very naturally, with the Evidences of 
Christianity. This presents to us a very important subject ; and we 
will occupy our article in following Mr. Watson through the series of 
arguments by which he proposes to prove that the Bible is the word of 
our God, which liveth and abideth for ever. 

It would seem that the very consent of all Christians, that the Bible 
is from God, must render the construction of an argument in its behalf 
convincing to others, peculiarly dificult. Both we who preach and 
write, and, generally, they to whom we preach and write, believe in the 
doctrine already ; and we cannot very readily enter into the thoughts 
of one who does not. Weincline to receive an argument too readily ; 
infidels, too reluctantly. We would not hesitate to urge an unsound ; 
they, to reject a sound argument. 

The same circumstance which renders convincing argument pecu. 
liarly difficult, renders it also peculiarly necessary ; and justifies rigor- 
ous caution, lest we be found resting upon a basis unsubstantial to all 
eyes save our own. 
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There is no need of any hesitancy in throwing away an unsubstan- 
tial prop to Christianity. Her foundations are so broad, so stable is 
the rock on which she is built, that no prop is necessary. 

To the preliminary reasoning of Mr. Watson I have some objections. 
The train commences with what our author styles presumptive evi- 
dence, which, though not full and direct, is yet, as he thinks, of too 
great weight to be overlooked.* 

Now, of this I remark, in the first place, that we are not informed of 
what the presumption is, but only, in general terms, that it is favorable 
to Christianity/ AY very trifling matter in appearance, but, to the 
character of the argument, of high import. 

The reader will observe that there may be two ways of framing a 
presumptive argument : the first, being to show that, under certain cir- 


_.£gumstances, we {ould have reason to expect a revelation. from God, 


and that those circumstances exist; the second, being presumptive, 
historical evidence, that a revelation has been made. 

The first method places us in the chain of effects, before revelation, 
and endeavors to show, that such are the purposes of God respecting 
the human race, that, under certain circumstances, he will reveal him- 
self; and also to show that those circumstances actually present them- 
selves. The second places us after revelation, and, without judging 
the divine character or human wants, it inquires whether there be not 
evidence of it, as having actually occurred. 

The former judges from those circumstances which would give rise 
to revelation, and is @ priori ; the latter, from those appearances which 
would result from revelation, and is & posteriori. 

To which of these two kinds does the argument of Mr. Watson be- 
long? Is it a presumption that God would reveal himself, or that he 
has revealed himself? Mr. W. nowhere recognizes our distinction, 
though a remark in chap. xii. shows that his mind was proceeding in 
the direction of the former. He says, “in addition to the proofs which 
have been given of the necessity of a revelation, both from the reason 
of things, and the actual circumstances of the world,” &c. This pas- 
sage shows, very clearly, what kind of proof he intended to furnish. 

It will be found to be, however, of both kinds; though the former 
very decidedly predominates, . It will also be found, I think, that so 
far as the former predominates, the reasoning is suspicious. ‘To any 
reasoning of that kind there appear to be very serious objections. 


* The reader will perceive that the strictures contained in this article relate to 
Mr. Watson’s method of conducting the investigation, and arranging the evidence 
usually adduced in support of a divine revelation; and not to his work generally, 
as a system of theology entitled to the high rank among those extant which has 
been assigned it by the almost unanimous voice of an enlightened Christian com- 
munity. The fact is, that the method adopted by Mr. Watson is not peculiar to 
him. He has followed in the track of almost all distinguished theologians who 
preceded him. But whether this method be best—whether it be the happiest ar- 
rangement to precede the demonstration of truth founded on the history of the 
revelation itseif, and essential, after all, in producing conviction, by a vast amount 
of presumptive evidence, often rendered doubtful by the interposition of balancing 
probabilities or error in the process of reasoning from alleged premises—may, at 
least, admit of an inquiry. This we understand to be the object of our corres- 
pondent, which it is proper for the reader to bear in mind, lest, by not closely follow- 
ing him through, his article may be misapprehended, and construed to have a 


bearing unfavorable to the distinguished reputation and relative merits of Mr. 


Watson’s Institutes, which, we are persuaded, the author never intended.—Eps. 
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1. It presupposes knowledge, not only of: the divine character, but 
of the divine purposes respecting man, greater than can be furnished 
except by revelation, and thus leads to a begging of the question. 

He who would judge of the probable conduct of God toward man, 
must know what is the divine purpose respecting man. ‘This know- 
ledge must come either from revelation or from human reason. If it 
be brought into this connection from the Bible, and made the basis of 
argument for the Bible, then the truth of Scripture is taken for grant- 
ed. If from’ reason, then reason is competent to teach those great 
truths, our ignorance of which is assumed, in order to prove that the 
Bible is necessary. 

2. This species of argument reproaches God. Revelation is the 
offspring of divine goodness. Because God is good, says this method, 
“he will pass by and proclaim his name.” He will reveal himself. 

Does it not follow, that the withholding of revelation is want of 
goodness? If the conclusion that God will reveal himself, follow from 
the premise that God is good, does not the absence of the fact con- 
cluded argue the falsity of the premise concluding? ‘This will bear 
upon the times preceding revelation, as well as upon those of our race 
who live after, but see not its light. 

3. It presupposes greater knowledge, I do not say of human wants, 
but of the destination of man, than is actually possessed. Man’s des- 
tiny depends upon the divine will ; his wants accord with his destiny ; 
and, necessarily, ignorance of the latter implies ignorance of the true 
character of the former. 

Let us exemplify these remarks by reference to Mr. Watson’s rea- 
soning. 

Chapter i. is a presumptive argument for the fact of a divine reve- 
lation, and as being, for the fact, unobjectionable. Nevertheless, the 
revelation is not the Christian, but one anterior to it ;. nay, anterior to 
any portion of the Scriptures. The process by which this one is to be 
identified with the Christian is too obscure to be at once detected. 

Chapter ii. proposes to show, that “the rules which determine the 
moral quality of actions, must be presumed to be matter of revelation 
from God ;” whence it will follow, either that those who are not favored 
with the degree of light which we possess have no rule by which to 
determine the moral quality of actions, or else that all men have al- 
ways had the light of revelation. 

If the rule of moral actions be necessarily matter of revelation, then 
those who have not revelation have no rule. But, if they have no rule, 
they are not moral agents, by our author’s own definition, page 1. 

But, if they have a rule, then they have a revelation. How this con- 
cludes in favor of Christianity I cannot determine. The Chinese and 
Hindoos either have a rule by which to test the moral quality of ac- 
tions, or they have not. If they have, by this principle they are in 
possession of revelation ; which, indeed, they are not. If they have no 
rule they are not moral agents, which is equally absurd, according to 
Mr. Watson’s own showing. 

The subsequent parts of the chapter illustrate, still more clearly, the 
remarks which have already been made. On page 11, ch. il, it is pro- 
posed to show that there are not, in the natural works of God, or in his 
manner of governing the world, such indications of the will of God 
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concerning us as can afford sufficient direction in forming a perfectly 
virtuous character, and sufficient information as to the means by which 
it is to be effected. But, it is plain, that in order to determine this 
matter, we must know beforehand what, in God’s estimation, will con- 
stitute a “ perfectly virtuous character.” ‘The theist,” says Mr. W., 
«will himself acknowledge, that temperance, justice, and benevolence, 
are essential to moral virtue.” Why will he acknowledge it? Evi- 
dently, because so much is taught him by the light of nature ; for, being 
a theist, he will not acknowledge it upon the authority of Scripture. 
This concedes the whole question. It is granted that natural religion 
teaches that temperance, justice, &c., are essential to moral virtue ; 
and yet the aim of the following paragraphs is to show that nature does 
not furnish us with sufficient light on this subject, which deficiency of 
natural light is argued to show the necessity of supernatural. 

Perhaps that point is already plain. If not, one more illustration 
will make it so. : 

“The third branch of virtue is benevolence—the disposition and the 
habit of doing good. But in what manner, except by revelation, are 
the extent and obligation of this virtue to be explained ?” 

Observe. The “extent and obligation” of this virtue cannot be 
known but by revelation, yet its “ extent and obligation” are assumed 
as known, at least in part; and from the assumption of them, the ne- 
cessity of revelation is argued to make them known. ‘This is a flat beg- 
ging of the question. So is the entire argument on that topic. 

Passing over the intermediate chapters, as not requiring, in this con- 
nection, any particular notice, we come to chap. v; which is less 
objectionable, perhaps, than some which precede, and others that follow. 

Of this chapter, we may make about the same remarks as of chap. i. 
The argument is for the fact of a revelation, though of one anterior to 
the Biblical. The process by which the two are to be identified is too 
subtle to justify the author in leaving it unsupplied. 

The three chapters which follow are as faulty as any. They are 
all entitled, “«’The Necessity of Revelation.” 

Now, before [ peruse any of these arguments, I need to know what 
the necessity is of. We were in the dark before, to know of what was 
the presumption. I inquire now, To what is revelation necessary ? 

Things are necessary in one regard, and-not in another. Revelation 
is not necessary to respiration, nor to human life in general. That, 
then, to which it is necessary, needs to be specified. 

Is it necessary to our happiness in this life? When our author 
speaks of the comfort of prayer, trust, hope, &c., as flowing from re- 
velation, as in various passages, he seems to place the necessity here. 
But if from this you would infer revelation, you must first prove that 
God intends men to be happy in this life ; and also admit that God does 
not intend the happiness of those who are without revelation. Not 
their happiness simply, which might be argued from divine benevo- 
lence, but their happiness in this particular degree. 

Is it to the life to come? You must prove there is one. You may 
not beg that question. Or, if you argue hypothetically, supposing 
there is one, you will then admit that those who have not revelation 
cannot be happy hereafter. 

Is it necessary to moral agency? which would seem to follow from 
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various passages, (see above, on chap. ii.) ‘Then the heathen are not 
moral agents. 

Is it necessary to the divine government? This would follow from 
chap. il, paragraphs 3 and 4, also paragraph 13, where he speaks of 
subjects of “ vital importance to the right conduct and effectual moral 
control, as well as to the hopes and happiness of man.” If this be the 
necessity, then it must be admitted that the heathen are not under the 
moral government of God. 

Is it to the fulness of knowledge? ‘To what, then, is the fulness of 
knowledge necessary ? Doubtless, to some one of the particulars al- 
ready mentioned, in which view this consideration is already met. 
Besides, if the theist knows that justice, temperance, and benevolence, 
are essential to moral virtue, he already has fulness of knowledge on 
that subject. 

It is, then, an unanswered question, ‘T’o what is revelation necessary 2 
I have another, equally important, ‘To whom is it necessary ? 

The necessity is educed from the history and condition of heathen 
nations. Surely, if necessary, the necessity is in the case of those 
from whose history it is shown. Yet these, unfortunately for the ar- 
gument, are the very men who are without it. Were it not so, the 
necessity could not be shown. 

I think these observations, carefully considered, will show clearly 
that there can be no abstract or a priori argument for Christianity. 
The disadvantageous character of that argument has been pointed out 
and illustrated from the reasoning of Mr. Watson. But, in addition, 
we may remark, that this species of proof is perpetually assailed’ with 
such questions as these, viz., Why was not revelation previously made ? 
Why not universally? Why not directly? Nor are these idle ques- 
tions. Upon that system we are bound to answer them. For, as we 
conclude revelation trom the causes which would produce it, if we ar- 
gue truly, we can also conclude the manner and circumstances of it. 
If the “ reason of things” indicate revelation, it will indicate the kind ; 
if the “circumstances of man” call for it, it will specify when—where 
—how—to whom. | 

On the other hand, the inquiry into the fact, Has a revelation been 
made ? is simple and unembarrassed. The demonstration of this point 
settles the main question, and renders every other matter of mere cu- 
riosity. Should one ask, Why is revelation given so and so? the fact 
that it is given being determined, we need no answer. The querist 
may answer himself. The infinite wisdom and goodness, included in 
the fact, (but, in the other case, assumed to prove the fact,) push all 
such questions backward into blank oblivion. 

We have, in the revelation so proved, the well-established and equi- 
table principle, that he to whom much is given shall answer for much ; 
he to whom little, for little; but we have no insight, not even in the 
volume itself, much less out of it, into the reasons by which Almighty 
God is induced to bestow upon one much, upon another little; though 
it is this very insight which the @ priori argument supposes. For this 
reason, we cannot anticipate, in any given case, whether God will 
bestow either upon the race, or upon any portion of it, either “ much,” 
(i. e., revelation,) or “little,” (i. e., natural religion only.) 

But, on the system against which we are contending, we are bound 
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to say why revelation is given to one and not to another ; for the very 
reason which would lead to its bestowment on one, would lead to its 
bestowment on another. Is that reason the goodness of God? Is not 
God, then, good to all? Are not his tender mercies over all his 
works? Is that reason human necessity? I ask, then, Are not all 
alike necessitous? ‘The demonstrator, therefore, is bound to find some 
way of reconciliation between his own logic and the contradictory 
phenomenon that revelation is not universally bestowed. 

I know of but one passage in any writer which looks to a solution 
of these questions, and that, by reason of its absurdity, might almost 
be left to refute itself. 

« At the same time,” says a moral philosopher of some note, “ the 
effects of natural religion were tested among the heathen nations that 
surrounded them. ‘The result was a clear demonstration, that, under 
the conditions of being in which man was created, any reformation 
was hopeless ; and that, unless some other condition was revealed, the 
race would perish by its own vicious propensities, and enter the other 
world to reap the reward of its guilt for ever.” 

According to this, heathenism is an experiment, and “souls are in 
the crucible.” But for whose information? Not for God’s, I am sure. 
For man’s, then? And has the heathen world been doomed to “ enter 
the other world to reap the reward of its guilt for ever,” that paltry we, 
of Christendom, might know the insufiiciency of natural religion? One 
needs to have been prepared, by the horrible decree, for the reception 
of this doctrine. 

We may here briefly recapitulate-the principles and reasoning which 
have been presented on this branch of the subject. 

1. Revelation cannot be presumed from God’s character simply. 
That is always, and to all men, the same ; “ yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever.” If any of his attributes would lead to a bestowment of this 
blessing upon one, so far as we can see, it would lead to its bestowment 
upon all. 

2. Revelation cannot be presumed from the circumstances of man. 
For, so far as this question is concerned, men universally, and in all 
ages, are the same ;—ignorant, sinful, corrupt. 

3. Nor from the two conjointly. For, when followed out, they are 
the same. 

Neither, by itself, is any thing. If man’s circumstances would lead 
to revelation, it is because man, so circumstanced, is subject to a God 
so characterized and having such purposes. 

If God’s character and purpose would prompt revelation, it is because 
that character and purpose respect man, so circumstanced. The one 
of these avails nothing without the other. Ignorance of one is igno- 
rance of the other. An assumption of the one is an assumption of 
the other. 

Here we leave the presumptive evidence. If, as is very probable, 
the reader is now weary, he may turn to some other part of the vo- 
lume ; if not, he may follow the writer into another division of this 
great subject. 

Chapter ix, is an inquiry into the nature and amount of evidence 
necessary to substantiate a revelation. The sophistry by which infi- 
dels would persuade us that miracles and prophecy are impossible in 
Vor. VIII.—July, 1837. 29 
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the nature of things, and not subject of human testimony, is swept away, 
and the ground cleared for the advance of the argument proper. 

On our author’s treatment of this part of the subject, justice requires 
one observation. It isin reference to his method of meeting the infi- 
del objection, that if prophecy be possible, events must be certain ; and 
if certain, necessary. Mr. W. could not meet this by an appeal to the 
“eternal now ;” a doctrine which he rejected. His only way of dis- 
posing of the matter appears, to me, to have been this :—That events 
have been foreknown, I have proof. That they are not all necessary, 
T have equal proof. This isall I can say. ‘This would have been fair, 
if not satisfactory. 

But it is not so done. An appeal is made to an argument of a very 
sophistical character, in which Mr. Watson appears to have been pre- 
ceded by no less a personage than Dr. Samuel Clarke. It is this :— 
“The whole question lies in this. Is the knowledge of an action a 
necessitating cause of the action? And the answer must be in the 
negative, as every man’s consciousness will assure him.” See close 
of chap. ix, for the whole subject. 

Now, if ever a fool dreamed that the foreknowledge of an action 
made or caused it to be necessary, I will admit that this is all fair. But 
if, as I affirm, such an idiot is not—not even amid the besotted legions 
of unbelief—then must such an answer meet with the reprobation which 
it deserves. 

It is not pretended that knowledge makes the thing known neces- 
sary, nor that foreknowledge so does ; but it proves that itis so. Ne- 
cessity does not result from foreknowledge, but foreknowledge from 
necessity. 

I see the book on which I am writing ; therefore, (logically,) of 
necessity, it must be before me. © No, sir, says Mr. W., your seeing 
the book does not make its presence necessary, (i. e., physically.) 
Ridiculous, Mr. W., you waste your words. [do not say it is there 
because I see it, but I see it because it is there. I could not see the 
book if it were not there ; so God could not foresee events if they were 
not destined to happen. The necessity, objected by the infidel, is logi- 
cal. That to which Mr. Watson replies is physical. Even an infidel 
argument ought to be stated fairly. If we resort to false principles to 
defend Christianity, those principles will meet us elsewhere, and neuw- 
tralize the Christianity which we attempt to defend. 

At this point in our progress an important and somewhat vexed 
question presents itself, respecting the relative values of the diflerent 
kinds of evidence. As the external, primary, or the internal. Which 
of these is the essential argument, which not ? 

As, I suppose, Mr. Watson’s argument in favor of the external is 
both conclusive and familiar to most readers of the Magazine, I will 
not rehearse it, but beg leave to discuss the subject in my own way ; 
referring, as we progress, to some remarks which have been made by 
others. 

There are some distinctions on this subject which, I suppose, must 
have been in the minds of those who have treated it, but which I do 
not recollect to have seen any where fully drawn out. 

The first of them is between the historical and the doctrinal, or tn- 
spired truth of Scripture. The sacred writers may have narrated 
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facts without inspiration. Nay, they might have given a history of 
the first appearance, and subsequent advance, of the doctrines of 
the cross, without so much as believing them. Gibbon, the infidel, 
does as much. The evangelists, therefore, might have narrated 
what they saw and heard without inspiration ; or, rather, their truth, 
as historians, is not their truth as prophets and apostles. It includes 
it, indeed, as a premise includes its conclusion. But, in order to 
constitute an argument from premise to conclusion, the one must be 
allowed to be different from the other.. 

All this is most clearly illustrated by the case of Luke, in the 
Acts. He was neither prophet nor apostle—we have no proof that 
he was inspired, except as a historian ;—yet was he well acquainted 
with inspired truths, and well fitted to give their history. 

The second distinction which I would wish to make, refers to the 
term revelation. Popularly, it includes the whole sacred volume. 
Strictly, it includes much less, and signifies either, 1. The act of 
revealing, or, 2. The thing revealed. I apprehend that it is from 
forgetting this distinction that much of the confusion of ideas, respect- 
ing the internal evidence, has arisen. 

The Bible is not a revelation, but a history of revealed truth, and 
an account of the manner and circumstances under which it was 
given. Thathistory is not revealed. The matter of it did not come 
into the minds of the writers by supernatural communication, though 
they were inspired, i. e., divinely assisted, to remember precisely, 
and to state exactly, what they had seen and heard. 

The statement of facts, respecting the revelation, has its truth ; 
the revelation itself has its own truth. A particular instance will 
render our view clear. In Matt. v, we have the following passage: 
‘*‘ And seeing the multitudes, he went up into a mountain; and when 
he was set, his disciples came unto him; and he. opened his mouth 
and taught them, saying, Blessed are the poor in spirit.” Here we 
have, simply, a history. The history is, that Jesus said and did so 
and so. Observe: the history includes the revealed truth which 
Jesus uttered, but not as being revealed. It includes as being sim- 
ply what Christ said. 

Where, then, is the revelation? The act of revealing is not here 
mentioned. It may have taken place then, or at some other time; 
but, whenever it took place, it was private between Christ and the 
divine Spirit. The thing revealed is here recorded. 

Now, the truth of the history that our Saviour did and said thus 
is one thing, and the truth of the position that he did and said thus 
by revelation is another. 

This, too, although I infer, logically, the truth of the revelation 
from the truth of the narrative. It is manifest, from what has been 
said, that that may be internal to the record which is external to the 
revelation; and that that may be external to the record which is 
internal to the revelation. Yet, much of the confusion arises from 
considering whatever belongs to the one as belonging to the other. 

Look at the revelation a moment, and you will see that, to us, 
there can be no internal evidence, so far as the act of revealing is 
concerned. That act is past. There is nothing of it, either exter- 
nal or internal. Think a little farther, and you will see that in no 
way could the divine origin of the revelation be made known to 
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them who received it originally but by its own internal evidence ; 
while to us, who receive it secondarily, there can be no evidence of 
its origin but that which is external. 

For this reason, a certain writer is wide of the mark when he asks 
us, How did Abel, Noah, and Abraham know that the Lord had 
spoken to them ? 

Was it imagined that we are in the same condition, relatively to 
the evidence, with Abel, Noah, and Abraham? Far fromit. 1. To 
Abel, Noah, and Abraham, the act of revealing was present, and its 
evidence could be contemplated. ‘To us it is past, and affords ne 
evidence. 2. To Abel, Noah, and Abraham, the event, and, of 
course, the narrative of the event, were future, and had no evidence. 
To us they are past and present, and their evidence is abiding. In 
this we have but another instance of God’s unvarying mode of pro- 
cedure. While supernatural methods of conviction were needful, 
they were supplied. We have proof which our reason can com- 
pass ; therefore that which they had is not furnished us. (See below, 
for more ample illustration of this point.) 

I, therefore, agree with Mr. Watson, that the external evidence is 
the conclusive evidence. But to his doctrine, with all humility, I 
would add a clause, which, to me, seems somewhat important: that 
the evidence which ie external tc the dectrine, or matter revealed, must 
be internal to the record. 

There are some lately expressed views to which 1 wish to apply 
this reasoning, as the application will show its character still more 
clearly. 

A very distinguished writer, in treating of the prophecies and 
miracles of Scripture, proceeds as follows :— 

“It is asserted by skeptics, that having no other account of -the 
prophecies and miracles of Scripture than what is found in the sacred 
Scriptures themselves, this account cannot be fairly considered as 
substantial proof of the truth and divine authority of those Scrip- 
tures.” “ And we are compelled to allow, that, granting the truth 
of the proposition,” i. e., that we have no other account, “ we cannot 
gainsay it ;” i. e., the conclusion, that we have not substantial proof. 

Here we differ. I say, no other account is necessary. Nay, if 
any other were necessary, Christianity would be oppressed by the 
weight of its own evidence. This is substantially what I mean when 
I say that the evidence, external to the doctrine, must be internal to 
the record. When the writer grants that if we have no other ac- 
count we have no substantial proof of the truth of Scripture, he 
means one of two things: either, 1. That we have no proof of the 
truth of the history, or, 2. No proof of the inspired truth of Scripture. 

Now, if the first be meant, I remark that that is poor testimony, 
or rather, no testimony at all, which requires proof of its truth. 
Other testimony may augment its power, but no other can give it 
power. If it require proof of its truth it is of no value at all. Nay, 
the proof of the facts themselves will not prove its truth. When, 
therefore, the writer in question traverses sea and land in search of 
evidence, historical, traditional, and observational of certain great 
facts, such as the deluge, the confusion of tongues, &c., and produces 
passages from Abydenus, Eusebius, Virgil, &c., from the appear- 
ances of earth and the aspects of heaven, this is nothing to the ques- 
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tion. Having done all, he has only established certain great facts. 
The question is, Can we believe the story these evangelists tell, and 
as they tell it? The only possible mode of determining that ques- 
tion is, by reference to the honesty and capacity of the writers 
themselves. 

If confirmatory evidence be produced, that evidence must be tes- 
timony ; in which case what proof have we of the truth of that which 
confirms ? 

But, if the second thing be meant—the inspired truth—we take 
another position, and remark, that while the ground of believing the 
historical truth lies in the credibility of the witnesses, the ground of 
believing the inspired truth is in the clearness of the argument from 
the one to the other. 

To illustrate this, Luke narrates that, on a certain occasion, Paul 
the apostle, professing to be divinely inspired, declared of one Ely- 
mas, a sorcerer, that he should become blind. See Acts xiii, 11. 

This is Luke’s narrative of what Paul said. He farther adds that 
Elymas became blind. This is his narrative of what befel. 

Where is the inspiration? It is not here. That had taken place 
previously, when the divine Spirit communicated to the spirit of 
Paul the divine intention respecting one of his rebellious creatures. 

Now, the truth of Luke’s narrative, of what Paul said and did, 
is one: the truth of Paul’s pretence to have received a divine 
communication is another. 

Upon what ground, then, do we receive Luke’s narrative? I 
answer, Upon Luke’s testimony. 

Upon what ground do we receive Paul’s profession? Answer. 
Neither upon Luke’s testimony nor upon Paul’s profession, but upon 
our judgment. For we thus judge, that if Paul predicted thus and 
thus about things which he could not know, except by inspiration, 
and if those things came to pass exactly as predicted, Paul must 
have been inspired. 

The writer referred to, however, affirms that, if we have no other 
account of this affair than the Scriptural, (and we have no other,) 
then we must concede to skepticism. I answer,— 

That, for the historical truth, it rests upon Luke’s testimony, which 
is uncontradicted. If, then, any thing better than the testimony of 
one who saw, uncontradicted by others who saw, can be produced, 
let us have it. For the inspired truth, that rests upon our own judg- 
ment, built upon the historical. No other account, therefore, is 
necessary. 

The reader will please to observe that, as is Paul’s claim to in- 
spired knowledge in this particular instance, such is the doctrinal 
part of Scripture in general; and as is the history in this particular 
case, such is the narrative of facts throughout the sacred volume. 

On the quotation already made, no more needs to be said; only 
that that truth, which rests upon testimony, is, by such views, alto- 
gether confounded with that which rests upon a deduction of our 
own minds from the testimony. It is farther forgotten, the difference 
between opinion and fact—between argumentation and testimony. 
The former may be brought into dispute at any time. The objector 
may put you to the proof, simply, because he will. But testimony 
is never in dispute. It is always either good or bad—false or true. 
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When, therefore, an infidel calls upon you for proof of Christian- 
ity, counting it a matter of dispute, his privilege so to do extends 
only to the doctrinal or revealed truth, for that only depends on 
our Own minds, and is matter of argument. But the testimony 
stands until overthrown by counter testimony, or by an appeal to 
that nature of things which is everlasting and immutable. Until 
proved false it must be acknowledged true. 

If men argue about Christianity, either pro or con, it behoves them 
to know where, and in what shape, the argument begins. 

The writer before us farther remarks, “ That if we have no other 
account of these miracles than what is contained in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and no other evidence of their truth, we cannot infer the truth 
of the miracles without first inferring the truth of Scripture. And 
hence it follows, most undeniably, that the miracles cannot be ad- 
duced as a proof of the divine authority of the Scriptures until the 
sacred Scriptures themselves are allowed to be true ; and when this 
is done, the reality of the miracles follows as a necessary corollary, 
though their existence is not necessary to substantiate a truth already 
established.” On this passage I have to make the following obser- 
vations: 1. “ We cannot infer the truth of the miracles without first 
inferring the truth of Scripture.” If this passage have any mean- 
ing, it is this. We cannot admit the reality of the miracles without 
first admitting the credibility of Scripture. This is very true, and 
yet to no purpose. For, the Scripture being, in the first instance, 
history, its truth is a matter of course, until overthrown. ‘The wri- 
ter of that passage, however, must allow that the truth of Scripture, 
in one respect, may argue its truth in another respect. The histori- 
cal may argue the doctrinal. 2. If we must have extraneous testi- 
mony to one marvellous event, we must also to another. Not only 
must Abydenus and Virgil testify to one or two things, but to every 
thing. Be the matter as it may, if this view be correct, Christianity 
is overthrown ; for, though we have a small amount of corrobora- 
tive testimony to some of the leading facts, yet, for most of them, we 
have none whatever. 3. According to the quotation, the termina- 
tion of the whole argument for Christianity is, that miracles have 
been wrought. Of what use, it may be asked, are the miracles? 
The writer first establishes the truth, in full, of Scripture, (i. e., the 
historical and inspired, in one proposition,) and thence infers the 
reality of miracles. Will he not now make some use of these mira- 
cles? Will he not lead us, through them, to some higher conclu- 
sion? Certainly not. “Their existence is not necessary to sub- 
stantiate a conclusion, already established.” 

On the other hand, we believe the miracles on the assurance of 
the witnesses, and thence infer the divine authority of the doctrine. 
Which is the more worthy termination of a long argument, which 
the more simple and efficient process, the reader may determine. 

I am afraid, moreover, that this species of argument cannot be 
made consistent with itself. Our author, having pursued a close 
and learned argument through many pages, thus concludes :—“ The 
grand conclusion to which we come, from this view of the subject, 
is this: that, having arrived at satisfactory evidence of the truth of 
the facts recorded in the sacred Scriptures, it follows, most unde- 
niably, that they were given by divine inspiration.” I will not tarry 
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long to show the reader that this and that are the two ends of a 
circle. It seems to have escaped the attention of the writer, that in 
his demonstration of the truth of Scripture its inspired truth was 
included, as is manifest from a former quotation. To infer it now, 
would, therefore, be to infer it from itself. But there is an import- 
ant objection to what is implied in that grand conclusion, as will 
appear more fully by adding to it the following quotation and re- 
mark :—“ As they profess to speak in the name of Jehovah—under 
his inspiration—and to record his doings—to proclaim the miracles 
which he wrought—so, if they speak the truth in any sense, then 
we must admit all that they say, and also in the sense in which they 
meant to be understood. ‘To say that they speak the truth, and then 
deny that they thus speak in the name of God, &c., is a most mani- 
fest contradiction.” Not a “manifest contradiction” in itself, but 
(I suppose it is meant) because they profess to be inspired. One 
may speak truth, and narrate miracles, without doing it in God’s 
name. 

But that which I wish to note, is this, that they are admitted to be 
inspired, because, being honest men, they professed to be so. Now 
this is not sound. An honest man may think himself inspired when 
he is not. A link is wanting here which this writer cannot supply. 
It must be proved that they knew when they were inspired, and when 
not. Why cannot this writer supply that link? Because his demon- 
stration of the inspiration precedes his demonstration of the miracle. 
This point will be made clearer below. 

Besides, when it is said, in the grand conclusion above quoted, 
that, having satisfactory evidence of the miracles recorded in the 
sacred Scriptures, it “follows most undeniably that they were given 
by divine inspiration.” If it is meant here that the sacred Scriptures 
“ were so given,” then the inspiration of the book is inferred from . 
the facts, although we had been informed that the existence of the 
facts was not necessary to “ substantiate a truth already established.” 

Farther, “‘ Allowing to the inspired writers the credit due to histo- 
rians of undoubted truth, we have allowed that prophecies were 
delivered ; that miracles were wrought; that the dead were raised ; 
and that Jesus Christ not only died and rose from the dead, but that 
he shall also come again to judge the world,” &c. Pray, do they 
say that Jesus Christ shall come again to judge the world, as histo- 
rians? This is an instance of the confusion of truth of fact with 
truth of inspired doctrine. 

Let me conclude with the assertion of a few plain but valuable 
propositions. 

1. To the first receiver of a revealed truth, there, can be no 
evidence of its origin but that which is internal. 

The truth revealed to Paul, in the case of Elymas the sorcerer, 
already referred to, was, that Almighty God was about to work a 
supernatural work, for the vindication of divine truth. 

The evidence to the mind of Paul that this communication was 
divine, was not the truth of it, for of that he had no test. Nor was 
its supernatural character the ground of his confidence ; for an infe- 
rior spirit, pure or impure, might whisper a supernatural truth. 
But the Spirit which had spoken to prophets of old, revealing itself 
as the communicator, both spake to the spirit of Paul and revealed 
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itself as the speaker. ‘To the mind of Pau! there could be no evi- 


dence but this. 

2. But to us, who receive it mediately, there must be an external 
authentication. 

That which convinced Paul could not convince any other. If we 
will place ourselves in the situation of Luke, we will perceive that 
he, though a companion of the apostle, and then present, required 
something different from his great leader. The voice of the Spirit— 
its peculiar tone—could not affect him. He did not hear it. The 
supernatural tenor of the communication could not, for, so far as he 
knew, the event might yet prove it false. What ground, then, had 
he for believing it divine? Some will answer, perhaps, that he knew 
Paul to be an inspired man, and a worker of miracles. But that 
comes to the same. He knewit,if at all, upon the evidence of some 
previous miracle. And so we may trace it back, until we come to 
the first of Paul’s miracles, when it will be found that Luke’s faith 
rested upon the fulfilment of the prophecy—upon the actual per- 
formance of the work predicted. 

But, whatever may have been the case with Luke, the faith of 
Publius rested upon the result. His case is the same with that of 
one now inquiring into the truth of Christianity. For the first time, 
he had been brought into contact with a teacher professing divine 
authority. His mind was then in suspense whether he should receive 
this man’s teaching as divine, or reject it as imposture. Such is 
our condition previous to conviction. 

Yet the faith of Publius did not rest upon the résult simply as 
showing that what Paul had said was true, but upon this: that the 
truth was one which God only could make known. 

It will hence appear that there must be an authentication, and that 
that must be by miracles or prophecy; for the revelation contained 
in these is the only one which God alone can impart.* 

That the authenticating evidence, to us, cannot be internal to the 
revelation, understanding, by that expression, the act of revealing, 
is plain. It may be contended that it must be internal to the thing 
revealed, or to the doctrine. This isa plausible notion, and perhaps 
too complimentary to our own reason to be fairly weighed. 

Not to repeat here the reasoning of Mr. W., nor that of Dr. Alex- 
ander, who shows that there are many parts of Scripture to which 
that kind of proof does not apply, it is sufficient to remark, that even 
the demonstration that a doctrine is both true and above human rea- 
son, does not prove it divine. It may be angelic. ‘The sorceress 
who proclaimed Paul and his companions servants of the most 
high God, showing the way of salvation, spake the truth. Nay, 
more. She spake a revealed truth; yet not one revealed by God, 
but by the demon which afterward came out of her. Those truths, 


* A remark or two, perhaps, should be inserted here. 1. Whoever undertakes 
a miracle, professes to have received from God an intimation that he (God) is 
about to perform a certain work. A miracle, therefore, implies a revelation, as 
well as a prophecy. 2. The honesty of the man does not prove the profession true. 
An honest man may think himself inspired when he is not. It must be shown, 
over and above, that the man knows when he is inspired and when not. The 
actual miracle proves this knowledge. We do not, therefore, infer inspiration 
from the honesty of those who claim it, as is often done, and (if I mistake not) by 
a writer already quoted, but from the fulfilment of their predictions. 
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alone, which refer to the divine purposes, are necessarily divine ; 
and these can be traced by miracles alone. 

It is remarkable that, to all these circumstances, we have a pre- 
cise parallel in the perpetually recurring revelation, which we entitle 
the witness of the Spirit. 

There, as here, the only evidence to the receiver is internal; to 
all others external. 

3. Those evidences which are frequently called internal, are, in 
many cases, merely negative. The proper sense of internal, in this 
controversy, I have given above. That which is in the voice of God 
speaking, or in the thing spoken by God, is internal. This is the 
sense in which Mr. W. uses the term, when arguing the question ; 
and this is the sense of Mr. Erskine, in the note referring to his work 
in chapter 19. 

Yet few of the arguments adduced by Mr. Watson are any thing 
more than negative arguments. That is, they simply remove objec- 
tions. Their force will be seen in an imaginary case. An infidel 
objects: You say this book (the Bible) is divinely inspired? I do. 
If so, all its doctrines are infallibly true? Certainly. Well, then, 
its claims are void. I can prove some of its doctrines utterly false : 
as, for instance, that there is but one true God, the maker and 
governor, &c. 

Now, in reply to this man, I adduce the various arguments from 
reason, in proof of the being and attributes of Jehovah. On that 
point he is put to shame. What have I accomplished? Have I 
proved Christianity divine? Certainly not. I have simply swept 
away that objection, which, indeed, is well worth doing, but not a 
proof of the divine origin of our holy religion. 

All those various reasonings about the divine Being, the fall of 
man, the atonement, &c., amount simply to this: they remove, each 
one, a specific objection, and no more. 

4. That other sources of evidence, which have been styled inter- 
nal, are not so to the doctrine, but to the record. 

Whoever will consider that the end of all argument here is to 
establish the divine truth of the doctrines of holy writ, will perceive 
that by that phrase, internal evidence, when used without qualifica- 
tion, should be meant internal to the thing to be proved, i. e., to the 
doctrine. 

Yet some have incautiously applied the term to that which is 
internal to the history, and thus have given to those who differ from 
them the appearance of undervaluing this source of evidence. But 
that an important office is assigned to it, may be seen by the synop- 
sis of argument, to be given below. 

Mr. Watson refers to the style and manner of the sacred writers 
as internal evidence. The writer on whose views some remarks 
have been made, to the manner in which they wrote and spoke ; 
the agreement of their testimony ; their honesty of expression ; their 
independence and dignity of thought; their purity of sentiment ; 
boldness of manner, &c. All this appears to me indicative of the 
guileless character of the writers, and to be properly considered as 
internal to the narrative. 

5. That, while the authentication is external to the doctrine, it 
must be internal to the record ; and that, whatever argument comes 
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from an extraneous source, is, at the most, negative and transient, 
and, to the main question, superfluous. 

The illustration of this will be very brief. Christianity, being a 
positive faith, must have a demonstration. It is not denied that it 
may have many proofs. Nevertheless, it is maintained that Provi- 
dence has indicated its preference for one of a particular kind. 
Without arguing at present, it is affirmed that the circumstances of 
the case, and the actual foundation of the faith of Christians, point 
out the following as the characteristics of a conclusive and efficient 
argument for Christianity :—1. It must be simple, and easy to be 
understood. 2. It must be wniversally accessible ; and, 3. In the 
Bible. The first, because intended for minds of every grade ; the 
second, because designed to work universal conviction ; the third, 
both because we are assured the record was made for this very end, 
(John xx, 31,) and because, if it be not so, some other book is indis- 
pensable besides the Bible. 

. Suchan argument, I suppose, would contain the following positions: 

1. The historians of the New Testament were honest men, as the 
book itself «will show. 

: They were capable, by the same token. 

. These honest and capable men say miracles were wrought, 
Bai prophecies uttered. They must be believed. 

4. A miracle, wrought:by human instrumentality, implies inspi- 
ration, and contains a prophecy. They who wrought miracles must 
have been inspired. 

5. Among the miracle workers were the writers. 

6. They who wrought miracles at their option, must have known 
when they were inspired and when not. 

7. They profess to have been inspired throughout the whole pro- 
cess of writing these books; divinely assisted in the history ; fully 
inspired in the doctrine. 

_8. Therefore, these entire volumes are of divine authority. 

‘ Whatever else may be said of this argument, I think it will be 
admitted to possess the characteristics mentioned. It is simple. 
The propositions themselves are plain, and the passage from one to 
another obvious. It is in the Bible. Every part and parcel of it 
lies in the volume itself; we travel not one step beyond the record. 
To all who have the Bible, therefore, it is accessible. 

Of negative arguments, it is not denied that there may be a va- 
riety. These take their aspect from those who object. Of these, 
there must be one for the Hindoo, another for the Esquimaux ; one 
for the philosopher, another for the peasant. But an objection 
answered is no objection. ‘These arguments, having kept the faith 
for a season, die. Besides, they only refute the negative, that Chris- 
tianity is mot divine. When our object is to establish the affirmative, 
that Christianity zs divine, the only, the immoveable basis of our 
logic, is 
UNcONTRADICTED TESTIMONY ; 


for testimony, only, can prove a miracle; and miracle, only, such 
inspiration as God alone can impart. Upon this basis we establish 
the conclusion of the whole matter. This is ETERNAL LIFE, to know 


thee the ONLY TRUE GoD, and Jesus CuRIsT whom thou hast sent. 
W. M. B. 
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Miscellaneous Notices. 


Art. XI—MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


WE have repeatedly been solicited to publish notices of new and rare 
works, for the information of our readers generally, and the preachers 
in particular. To something of this kind, under proper restrictions 
and regulations, we have inclined from the commencement of our offi- 
cial services in this place. Hitherto, however, we have not found it 
convenient to adopt any systematic course in the matter. Slight no- 
tices of such books as come under our own eye, and we can recommend 
on our own responsibility, are all that we should think proper to admit 
into the Advocate and Journal. More than these, therefore, the read- 
ers of that work need not expect. The reasons which have determined 
our course in this matter, are, we think, good and sufficient; and we 
shall, therefore, at least for the present, adhere to it. But we have 
concluded to admit such as follow into the Quarterly, as the proper me- 
dium through which to publish them. ‘That this comes within the 
appropriate design of a quarterly rather than a weekly periodical, all 
will agree. The only objection to the course we propose is, that our 
Review is less extensively circulated than the Advocate and Journal. 
This, however, we cannot help. It ought not to be so. There is no 
good reason why the Quarterly, the only periodical of the kind in the 
church, should not have as many subscribers and readers as the Advo- 
cate; and we cannot think that we are discharging our duty to the 
church by admitting into the latter work what properly belongs to the 
former, and thereby diminishing the principal motives to ‘sustain it. 
We have reason to hope that the Review will soon obtain a more ex- 
tended circulation, and fully answer the purposes for which it was 
instituted. 

In regard to admitting these miscellaneous notices, we deem it pro- 
per to say, that we shall strictly adhere to the following regulations: 
They must come to us accompanied with the signature of a person, in 
whom, from our knowledge of his reputation, we can repose confidence. 
We shall admit none commending works, which, in our opinion, ought 
not to be recommended to public favor. But, as we cannot know, in 
all cases, the character of the books thus noticed, the writers of the 
notices must be held responsible for what they shall say of their con- 
tents, and not we. And such as may be copied from respectable co. 
temporary periodicals, after credit to the works from which we copy, 
the responsibility must rest with them. But, we repeat, we will admit 
no notice of a work which we have any reason to think of a doubtful 
character. As we have adopted this course in compliance with the 
suggestions of several of our respected correspondents, and from a per- 
suasion that it will be satisfactory to many of our patrons, may we not 
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indulge the hope that they will aid us in it, by furnishing such notices 
and brief reviews of new and rare books which may fall in their way 
as will be calculated to interest our readers, and exert themselves to 
extend the circulation of this work. 








TODD’S STUDENT’S MANUAL. 


Messrs. Epirors :— 

This work is accompanied with several very warm recommen- 
dations from Prof. Stuart, the Knickerbocker, Connecticut Observer, 
Episcopal Recorder, Hampshire, Springfield, Philadelphia, and Uni- 
ted States Gazettes, Providence Journal, and the Northampton 
Courier. After so many respectable testimonials in its favor, to 
which others of equal respectability and influence might be added, 
a recommendation from your humble correspondent, however highly 
wrought, may be thought entirely unnecessary, and cannot, perhaps, 
gain for the work any more popularity than it already possesses, 
nor add much to its circulation. I am convinced, however, that 
many young Methodist preachers and Methodist students will not be 
likely to hear of this book, much less understand its real worth to 
that class of persons for whom it is more particularly intended, 
unless it be noticed in some of our own periodicals. Some of us, 
for want of the means, cannot afford to take many periodicals of 
any kind ; and if our own give us not the necessary information on 
this subject, we must consequently remain ignorant. 

This interesting book, Todd’s Student’s Manual, which, in a short 
time, has gone through seven editions, is divided into ten chapters. 4 
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The first chapter is introductory, and embraces the Object of study ; o 
the second treats of Habits ; the third, of Study itself; the fourth is " 
on Reading ; the fifth, on Time; the sixth, on Conversation; the 4 


seventh, on Politeness and Subordination ; the eighth, on Evercise, 
Diet, and Economy ; the ninth, on the Discipline of the Heart ; and 
the tenth, on the Object of Life. 

The object of study, the author informs us, is to fix the attention, 
to strengthen the memory, to form the judgment, to lead the student 
to think and act for himself, to gain a knowledge of self and of 
human nature,—in a word, to discipline the mind in all its parts; to 
show it where to find tools, and how to use them. He thinks the 
real, close student, during his academical course, has the best oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with human nature; and he gains this 
knowledge by poring over his books in his study. This is, perhaps, 
doubtful. It may bea very good way of acquiring this information ; ; 
but Methodist travelling preachers, who are a kind of circulating ; 
medium in the moral world, and who, in general, are not extraordi- 4 
narily severe students, are probably best acquainted with human | 
nature ; and they gain their knowledge on this subject principally by 
personal observation, and daily intercourse with all classes of society, | 
and persons of every variety of character. : 

“ Habits,” says the author, “are easily formed, especially such as 
are bad; and what, to-day, seems to be a small affair, will soon be- 
come fixed, and hold you with the strength of a cable. That same 
cable, you will recollect, is formed by spinning and twisting one 
thread at a time ; but, when once completed, the proudest ship turns 
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her head towards it, and acknowledges her subjection to its power.” 
For the formation of good habits, he lays down twelve directions, 
viz. :—“ 1. Have a plan laid, beforehand, for every day ; 2. Be untir- 
ingly industrious ; 3. Cultivate perseverance; 4. Be punctual; 5. Be 
an early riser; 6. Be in the habit of learning something from every 
man with whom you meet; 7. Form fixed principles on which to 
think and act; 8. Be simple and neat in your personal habits; 
9. Acquire the habit of doing every thing well; 10. Make constant 
efforts to be master of your temper; 11. Cultivate soundness of 
judgment; and, 12. Be kind and attentive to your parents, friends, 
and companions.” 

In relation to study, Mr. Todd suggests the following particu- 
lars :—“ The number of hours of daily study ; the positions of the 
body while engaged in study ; no conversation in the hours of study ; 
study every thing thoroughly ; expect to become familiar with hard 
study ; remember that the great secret of being successful and accu- 
rate as a student, next to perseverance, is the constant habit of re- 
viewing ; be faithful in fulfilling your appointed exercises ; and learn 
to rest the mind by variety in your studies, rather than by entire 
cessation from study. 

“The genius of Shakspeare has shed a glory around the name 
of Brutus which the iron pen of history cannot do away. The his- 
torian and the poet are, certainly, greatly at variance in regard to 
him. The latter has made him so amiable and exalted a character 
that we feel unwilling to know the truth about him. I am not now 
to act as umpire between them ; but there is one spot where we see 
him in the same light, both in history andin poetry. Itisthis. The 
night before the celebrated battle of Pharsalia, which was to decide 
the fate of the known world, Brutus was in his tent reading, and 
making notes from his author with the pen!”—“ All distinguished men 
have been given to the habit of constant reading; and it is utterly 
impossible to arrive at any tolerable degree of distinction withcut 
this habit. The food is to the blood, which circulates through your 
veins, what reading is to the mind; and the mind that does not love 
to read, may despair of ever doing much in the world of mind which 
it would affect.” 

After a number of important directions in regard to profitable 
reading, he closes the fourth chapter by noticing the three great 
objects of this delightful exercise :—it forms the style; it stocks the 
mind with knowledge ; and it stimulates and puts one’s own mental 
energies into operation. 

On the subject of time, so valuable to all who wish to benefit 
themselves and their fellow-men, and to live in reference to another 
state of being, the “ Manual” introduces nine thieves, that are apt to 
steal away the student’s hours, viz.: “ sleep’; indolence ; sloth ; visit- 
ing ; reading useless books ; improper method of study ; pursuing a 
study when the mind is wearied ; having our studies press us in con- 
sequence of procrastination ; and beginning plans and studies which 
we never complete.” 

Conversation. “There are few things more neglected than the 
cultivation of what we denominate conversational powers, and yet 
few which can be more subservient to bestowing pleasure and advan- 
tage. The man who knows precisely how to converse, has an instru- 
Vou. VITI.—July, 1837. 30 
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ment in his possession with which he can do great good, and which 
will make him welcome in all circles.” On this method of improve- 
ment the author -has the following judicious hints :—“ 1. Do not 
waste your time, and that of the company, in talking upon trifles. 
2. Beware of severe speaking in company. 3. Never indulge in 
levity upon what is sacred. 4. Be careful in introducing topics of 
conversation: 5. Use facts just as they occurred. And, lastly, Tell 
no stories, or repeat no anecdotes, for their sake, and to amuse by 
them.” He then abridges the eleven rules of Mason, in reference to 
conversation; and adds, as a twelfth,—“ Never get out of temper in 
company.” 

The chapter on politeness and subordination is thus introduced :— 
“The students of a certain literary institution were assembled, in 
commons, at tea, at the commencement of a new academical year. 
A new class were thus, for the first time, brought to eat together. 
Their advancement in life and in education were such, that each 
one ought to have been a gentleman. As they sat down, one says 
to his friend at his right, ‘We shall soon see who is who.’ Presently 


a large, brawny hand came reaching along up the table, pushing | 


past two or three, and, seizing the brown loaf, in a moment had 
peeled it of all its crust, and had again retired with its booty to the 
owner. ‘Hold, there!’ cries one; ‘to say nothing about. polite- 
ness, where is the justice of such a seizure?’ ‘QO! I love the crust 
best” ‘Very like; and perhaps others may also have the same 
taste.’ Here the conversation ended ; but that unfortunate coup de 
main fixed an impression concerning the student which was never 
removed. He was at once marked as a man destitute of politeness, 
and justly, too. All believed that his heart was more to blame than 
his hand.” 

The following are his hints for the student’s consideration :— 
“1. That good humor is éssential to politeness ; 2. That the cultiva- 
tion of the conscience will increase politeness; and, 3. That cheer- 
fulness is essential to a polite man.” 

Of the ladies, the author says, “ With all due respect to their 
influence, I must be allowed to say, that. every association of the 
student, connected with their society, is too ideal to do much toward 
forming habits of politeness.” And yet he adds, on another page, 
‘We. justly admire the easy, graceful politeness of our southern 
brethren. They are always welcomed among us, and make all 
happy among whom they move. We may, and ought to have, more 
of their pleasing manners, without sacrificing any thing of the New 
England character, which is truly valuable. From their infancy 
they exceed us altogether in reverence for their parents, deference 
to superiors, and urbanity towards their associates.” 

This, then, is an effect, and where is its cause? With all due 
deference to the opinion of the Rev. Mr. Todd, I immediately 
answer, It is found in the constant association of our “ southern 
brethren” with refined females. 1 have ever been under the impres- 
sion that improved female society is indispensably necessary to make 
a man a finished gentleman, and help him to conduct himself in an 
easy, natural, graceful manner; and this is the very essence of 
politeness. 

In speaking of subordination, he introduces college rebellions, 
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and wishes the students to consider the following points before they 
engage in this business, viz. :— 

“1. That, at such times, the faculty are always acting on right 
principles, and the students always on wrong. 

“2. That, in every rebellion, public sentiment will always set 
against the students. 

“¢3. That, in these cases, the students always miss their aim. 

“4. That a rebellion generally results in the ruin of several 
members of the institution.” 

‘Phe author’s remarks on this subject are very appropriate indeed. 

These are the difficulties pointed out as standing in the way of 
the student taking proper exercise :—‘ He does not feel the necessity 
of it; he feels pressed for time, and, therefore, cannot take exer- 
cise ; he does not feel interested in his exercise, and, therefore, does 
not take it; and his habits make bodily exertions fatiguing, and, 
therefore, he neglects exercise.” He adds, “ It should be pleasant 
and agreeable; it should be regular and daily; it should relax the 
mind ; it should be increased at convenient seasons.” ‘And subjoins, 
as reasons :—“ Your life will probably be prolonged-by it; you 
will enjoy more than without exercise; you will add to the enjoy- 
ments of others; and your mind will be strengthened by it.” 

“ Diet,” continues Mr. T., “must correspond with your exercise 
in the open air, and be regular and simple.” The eighth chapter 
closes with some just observations on the economy of students. 

In the latter part of the book the reader’s attention is directed 
to the disposition of the heart and the actions of the life. These are 
the rules for the discipline of the heart :— 

“1, Let it be your immediate and constant aim to make every 
event subservient-to the cultivation of the heart. 

“2. Make it a part of your daily habits to improve your conscience. 

“3. Avoid temptations. 

“4. Watch over your temper. 

“*5. Be careful to improve your thoughts when alone. 

“6. Be in the daily practice of reading:the word of God. Read 
the Bible alone in your retirement. For all practical purposes in 
your daily reading, use the common translation of the Bible. Read 
it with an humble, teachable disposition. Read it under a constant 
sense of high responsibility. . 

“7, Be in the habit of faithfully reviewing your conduct at stated 

seasons. . 
' “8, Be in the habit of daily prayer. Have regular hours of 
prayer: these should be in the morning and evening.- Keep your 
conscience void of offence in other respects, if you would enjay 
prayer. Offer your prayers in the name of Christ, and ask the 
assistance of the Holy Ghost.” 

The closing chapter, on the Object of Life, is truly valuable ; but 
my remarks, I am fearful, are already too extended to allow me to 
give either an extract or a condensed view of its contents. Suffice 
it to say, it is well worth.a careful perusal; and the whole book 
is an excellent manual for a pious young student, and all students 
ought to be pious. And though this volume is intended principally 
for young men at college, a Methodist preacher. may read it with 
great profit. J.H. Y. 
Clarksburg, Md., May 23. 
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For the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review. 
2.—ANTHON’S LATIN CLASSICS. 


Sallust’s Jugurthine War and Conspiracy of Catiline, with an English 
Commentary, and Geographical and Historical Indexes. By CuaRLEs 
Antuon, LL. D., Jay-Professor of Ancient Literature in Columbia 
College, and Rector of the Grammar School. Sixth Edition, revised 
and enlarged. New-York: Harper and Brothers, 1836, pp. 332. 

Select Orations of Cicero : with an English Commentary, and Historical, 
Geographical, and Legal Indexes. By the same. WHarper and 
Brothers, 1837, pp. 518. 


THERE are few, certainly, if any, to whom the classical literature 
or the classical reputation of our country is more largely indebted than 
to Professor Anthon. His labors have been remarkably and deservedly 
successful, and not less so abroad than at home. Here, perhaps, he is 
most widely and favorably known by his fine edition of Lempriere’s 
Classical Dictionary, with its extensive amendments, and many import- 
ant fillings up where the original text afforded but a meager informa- 
tion. ‘This work, so truly valuable as we now find it, has a circulation 
almost universal ; and, in the states especially, scarcely a village school 
will to-day be discovered without it. Among European scholars it has 
a high and just character for accuracy, research, and convenient 
arrangement ; and has, in fine, superseded all other works of a similar 
nature. 

The works now before us do Professor Anthon no less credit than his 
Lempriere. They also have been here adopted, very generally, as 
foxt:hooks : and cannot fail, in a short space of time, to take prece- 
dence of all other editions. In England they are now in use at Eton, 
Harrow, &c., (for which institutions, indeed, they seem to be especially 
intended,) an honor which can only be fully understood by those 
acquainted with the many high qualifications requisite for attaining it. 
Of the Sallust, two separate editions have appeared in London from 
the hands of different editors; and without any effort, on the part of 
the author, to procure a republication of his labors. ‘The Cicero, we 
are happy to learn, has been still more positively successful. 

The correct and truly beautiful Sallust of Mr. Anthon leaves nothing 
to be desired. The principal changes now effected consist in a more 
enlarged commentary on the Jugurthine war, in making the account 
of this war precede the narrative of Catiline’s conspiracy, and in two 
valuable indexes which have been .appended—the one geographical, 
the other historical. 

The enlargement of the notes on the Jugurthine war has been made, 
we are told, at the request of several instructers, who thought a more 
ample commentary, at this point, especially needed by their pupils. 
There can be no doubt that the notes usually appended to this portion 
of Sallust were insufficient for the younger, if not for all classes of 
pupils ; and when this deficiency is remedied, as in the present instance, 
by the labors of a sound scholar and acute critic, the service thus ren- 
dered to the classical public at large can hardly be appreciated too 
highly. 

The chief object of the geographical and historical indexes was, 
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to relieve the annotations from what might have proved too heavy a 
pressure of materials; preventing, rather than inviting a perusal. 
This difficulty is well obviated ; the historical and geographical mat- 
ter being now made to stand by itself, and the notes being devoted to 
more direct and legitimate comments on the text. 

The most striking emendation, however, consists in placing the nar- 
rative of the Jugurthine war before that of the conspiracy of Catiline. 
This arrangement makes no pretension to novelty, except as far as 
regards its introduction into America. In many foreign editions of 
Sallust the Jugurthine war is made to precede the conspiracy ; an order 
of whose propriety no reasonable doubt can be entertained. In the 
customary arrangement there is an obvious anachronism ; for the 
rebellion of Catiline did not take place until nearly half a century after 
the war with Jugurtha. The student, consequently, who is required 
to read the account of the latter first, must necessarily read it with 
difficulty, and receive but a confused impression at best from the peru- 
sal. ‘Inthe account of Catiline’s conspiracy, for example,” says Mr. 
Anthon, “he will find frequent allusions to the calamitous consequences 
of Sylla’s strife with Marius, and will see many of the profligate parti- 
sans of the former rallying around the standard of Catiline; while, in 
the history of the Jugurthine war, if he be made to peruse it after the 
other, in the ordinary routine of school reading, he will be introduced 
to the same Sylla just entering on a public career, and standing high 
in the favor and confidence of Marius. How, too, will he be able to 
appreciate, in their full force, the remarks of Sallust relative to the 
successive changes in the Roman form of government, and the alter. 
nate ascendency of the aristocratic and popular parties, if he be called 
upon to direct his attention to results before. he is made acquainted with 
the causes that produced them?” Sallust, it is true, wrote the narra- 
tive of the conspiracy before the account of the Jugurthine war, and 
all the MSS. have followed this order; but no better reason than this 
(which is really no reason at all, when weighed against positive utility) 
can be assigned for the usual arrangement. 

The text of the Cicero now before us is based upon the work of 
Ernesti ; but there is no particular, at least no inordinate adherence to 
the opinions of that distinguished commentator. In many instances 
there are deviations which will not fail to strike every scholar as evinc- 
ing high critical abilities in Professor Anthon. It is here, indeed, that 
he is entitled to be regarded with the highest consideration, In most 
of the readings wherein he has differed from men of the first celebrity, 
there will be found a directness and perfect obviousness which do him 
honor in more points of view than one. He deserves respect as the 
philosopher no less than as the philologist ; and, in daring to “throw 
aside the pedant, and look en homme du monde upon some of the most 
valued of the literary monuments of antiquity,” he has done, perhaps, 
as much for his own reputation as in any other manner, 

We find here only the four orations against Catiline, together with 
those for Archias, Marcellus, the Manilian law, and Murena. These 
orations have been selected with an eye to a regulation of Columbia 
College in New-York, which requires that the first six shall be read by 
candidates for admission into the Freshman class. In addition, the 
orations for the Manilian law ~— Murena have been well chosen 
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by Mr. Anthon, as favorable specimens of Cicero’s more elaborate style 
of eloquence. Most colleges throughout the union accord with the 
regulation just mentioned in regard to the speeches against Catiline 
and for Archias; and so far, at least, the selection is such as will be 
most generally approved. In all respects, too, we believe that no bet- 
ter sample of Cicero could be given, with the intention of conveying a 
proper idea of the higher qualities of the orator in question. We 
accord, however, with a southern Monthly, in thinking it would have 
been well to give the fourteenth vigorous philippic against Antony, (the 
last effort of Cicero,) and that spirited defence of Coelius, which has 
been commended by Middleton and Fox, and which has received much 
less attention, generally, than its intrinsic merits entitle it to. This 
oration places Cicero in a strikingly novel point of view, and should 
thus undoubtedly be inserted in every collection whose design is to 
impart a knowledge of the oratorical character of the great Roman. 

The commentary in this edition is far from being a seanty one, and 
upon this head we cannot do better than give the words of Professor 
Anthon himself :-— 

“If there be any author that stands in need of full and copious illus- 
tration, it undoubtedly is Cicero, in the orations which have come down 
tous. The train of thought must be continually laid open to the young 
scholar, to enable him to appreciate, in their full force and beauty, these 
brilliant memorials of other days; and the allusions in which the ora- 
tor is so fond of indulging must be carefully and fully explained. Un- 
less this be done, the speeches of Cicero become a dead letter, and time 
is only wasted in their perusal. 

“The editor is induced to make these remarks from the conviction 
that the system of commenting which he has pursued throughout the 
present work will, as in the ease of his previous efforts, be condemned 
by some on the ground of its affording too much aid to the learner. 
The truth is, however, the editor had no alternative left him. If there 
be any one cause which has tended more powerfully than the rest to 
bring classical studies into disrepute among us, it is the utter incom- 
petency of many of those who profess to be classical instructers. It 
is very natural that such preceptors should be strongly averse to be- 
stowing too much assistance upon their pupils ; and perhaps it is lucky 
for the latter that such a state of things should exist; but, certainly, 
for the credit of our common country, it is high time that some change 
should be effected, and that, if the learner cannot obtain from orat 
instruction the information which ought to be afforded him, he may 
procure it, at least, from the notes of his text-book. We may be very 
sure of one thing: that the style of classical instruction which prevails 
at the present day in so many of our colleges and seminaries of learn- 
ing, of translating merely the language of an ancient author, without 
any attempts whatever at illustration or analysis, will never produce 
any sound fruits either of learning or of intellectual improvement.” 

The works of which we have been speaking are published by the 
Messrs. Harpers, in a style of most unusual beauty. No fault can 
possibly be found with the mechanical exeeution, which we should be 
delighted to find imitated, in similar publications, all over our country. 
In accuracy of proof-reading, in typography, in paper, and in binding, 


these books might be profitably adopted as models. We have only to 
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add, that if the Sallust and Cicero now before us, presenting every 
claim to public attention and preference, be not generally brought into 
use, there will remain a stigma upon the common sense, no less than 
upon the good taste of the community. 


Dear BreTHREN :— 

As you sometimes admit short notices of works recently issued from 
the press into your Magazine, you will oblige some of your readers by 
inserting the following, from the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine for 
March last. R. Wymonp. 

Hillsdale, June Sth, 1837. 


3.—JENKYN ON THE ATONEMENT. 


«Tus is a work, in many respects, of very considerable talent. It 
contains some powerful, though certainly no new arguments, in favor 
of the great doctrine of Scripture, that ‘Jesus Christ, by the grace of 
Ged, tasted death for every man ;’ and so thoroughly repudiates the 
doctrine of limited atonement, that the incautious reader would suppose 
he was in company with a zealous assertor of the doctrine of general 
redemption. Before he had finished the volume, however, he would 
discover that Mr. Jenkyn is as thorough-paced a Calvinist as Augustus 
Toplady, though adopting a somewhat different nomenclature. We 
have the old arguments and illustrations about an election which implies 
no reprobation,—the destitution on the part of man, not of ability, but 
of will; and the justice of punishing him with eternal death in all its 
bitterness, because his sin is voluntary ; though, as his will receives its 
sinful bias before any of its actings could possibly take place, and solely 
in virtue of the sin of another, committed many ages before he was 
born, he sins unavoidably, and the grace by which alone thesinfulness 
of the will could be corrected is purposely withheld. In all this, as our 
readers are aware, there is nothing novel. It is the old way of con- 
cealing the deformities of reprobation under the milder-sounding term 
of preterition. After all, there are but two views of the subject: the 
truth is to be found either in the doctrine of liberty or necessity ; and 
the controversy between Calvinism and Arminianism, when the dispu- 
tants are willing to come to the core of the question, will always come 
to this point. Between the doctrine of necessity and the moral feel- 
ings of men, as indicated by their ordinary language, there is, indeed, 
a direct and palpable discrepancy, and, therefore, we have always con- 
sidered the French infidel philosophers as its only perfectly honest ad- 
vocates ; because that, asserting the necessity, they denied the moral 
feeling ; and rightly argued that, as there was no liberty, though there 
might be beneficialness encouraged, and imperiousness to be repressed, 
there could be no virtue to be rewarded, nor vice to be punished. Now, 
of the parties in this great controversy, the issues of which are ‘to 
decide whether the moral feelings of man are founded in delusion or 
truth, Calvin and Arminius are but the types. He who believes in 
the doctrine of liberty cannot be a Calvinist ; he who believes in that 
of necessity cannot be an Arminian. Ina crystallized mass, the pri- 
mary crystal has always its proper form, however disguised by the 
accretions which have been added to it. Of Calvinism, under every 
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form in which it can be represented so as properly to retain the name, 
the primary crystal is absolute necessity. We do not argue the point: 
enough has been written on the controversy to guide the inquirer to 
his decision ; but the simple and exclusive issue that has to be tried is, 
whether the doctrine of necessity be true or false.” 

Such is the able, though concise notice of the English reviewer. In 
perusing this work, one cannot but observe the studied attempt, almost 
from the beginning to the end, to conceal what Mr. Fletcher calls 
“the left leg of Calvinism.” It is almost sufficient, in showing the 
character of this book, to say, that it has been printed, and somewhat 
extensively circulated, by the new-school party in this country, both 
Congregational and Presbyterian ; and it is finding its way, by the 
candid and popular style in which it is written, into the hands of some 
members of our own church, who should be cautioned against the 


errors it contains. 


4.—Excursions to Cairo, Jerusalem, Damascus, and Balbec, from the 
United States ship Delaware, during her recent cruise. By Grorce 
Jonrs, Chaplain U. S. Navy. New-York: Van Nostrand & Dwight, 


. 1836, pp. 388. 


“ We ought to have recommended to our readers this unassuming 
and well-written volume in our Jast number. We assure every person 
of true taste, of an American heart, and of pious feelings, that he will 
do well to read the book. The author is an Episcopal clergyman, a 
graduate of Yale College, and formerly tutor in the same, and author 
of ‘Sketches of Naval Life.’ In preparing the volume, he had the use 
of the private journal of Commodore Patterson, and of the official let- 
ters. A considerable part of the volume is taken up with an attempt 
to discriminate between truth and error in regard to the sacred places 
of the Holy City. His delineations and descriptions on this subject 
are, in general, exceedingly well done. He has thrown a tender and 
touching interest over the hallowed spots where our Lord suffered and 
was buried, as well as over and around the whole city. Some valuable 
statistical matters relating to Egypt, Damascus, &c., we should be 
glad to quote. But we must refer our readers to the volume itself.” 


From the American Biblical Repository. 


5.—Text-Book of Ecclesiastical History. By J. C. I. Gresexer, 
Doctor of Philosophy and Theology, and Professor of Theology in 
Gottingen. Translated from the third German edition by Francis 
Cunningham. In three volumes, pp. 382, 420,437. Philadelphia : 
Carey, Lea, & Blanchard, 1836. 


“« Prof. Gieseler was born in 1792. He commenced his academical 
studies in the orphan-house at Halle, whence he entered the university 
at the same place, and attended on the instructions of Knapp, Gese- 
nius, and Wegscheider. At the age of twenty-five, he was appointed 
to an office in the gymnasium at Minden, his native place. He was 
then appointed professor of theology at the new university of Bonn. 
Here he continued eleven years, and earned a high reputation by his 
industry and intellectual vigor. In 1831, he went to Gottingen as 
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professor of ecclesiastical history. The first volume of his History 
appeared in Germany in 1824, and passed through three editions, 1824, 
1827, 1831, before the completion of the second volume in 1835. The 
two volumes, (three in the translation,) extend to the Reformation. 
Another volume, which has not yet appeared in Germany, is to bring 
down the history to the present time. Gieseler gives up the old divi- 
sion into centuries, and divides his work into periods. The first 
extends from the birth of Christ to the accession of Constantine. The 
second period embraces the events from Constantine to the contro- 
versy respecting images, A. D. 324-451. The third period extends 
from the controversy just named to the Reformation. Appropriate 
divisions under these periods are made. ‘It will be seen, by a glance 
at the main body of the work,’ says the translator, ‘that by far the 
greatest part of it consists of extracts from the original sources; the 
text itself, though containing a complete view of the whole field of 
church history, being exceedingly compressed. The advantages of 
such a plan for a manual of this study will at once be manifest. On 
the one hand, the student does not wish to be encumbered with long 
disquisitions on subjects so hard and dry as for the most part are here 
treated of, and on the other it is important that he should have the 
means of investigating them on occasion; while, frequently, the points 
involved are so refined and delicate, that the mistranslation of 2 word, 
or even the substitution of one language for another, may essentially 
modify the idea.’ 

“ As a specimen of the manner of the author, we quote a few sen- 
tences on the internal relations of the Christian Church in the apos- 
tolic age. ‘The new churches everywhere formed themselves on the 
model of the mother church at Jerusalem. At the head of each were 
the elders, (rpeoPirepor, éxicxoror,) all officially of equal rank, though, in 
several instances, a peculiar authority seems to have been conceded to 
some one individual from personal considerations. Under the superin- 
tendence of the elders were the deacons and deaconesses; Rom. xvi, 
1; 1 Tim. v, 9,10. All these received their support, like the poor, 
from the free contributions of the church; 1 Tim. v, 17; 1 Cor. ix, 
13. It was by no means any part of the duty of the elders to teach, 
though the apostle wishes that they may be apt to teach, (d:daxrixoi ;) 
1 Tim. iii, 2; 2 Tim. ii, 24. The power of speaking, and exhorta- 
tion, was considered rather the free gift of the Spirit, (ydpcoua vevua- 
rixév,) and was possessed by many of the Christians, though exercised 
in various ways, ( prophets—teachers—speaking with tongues ; 1 Cor. 
xii, 28-31; ch. xvi.) There was, as yet, no distinct order of clergy, 
for the whole society of Christians was “a royal priesthood,” (1 Pet. 
ii, 9;) “the chosen people of God ;” 1 Pet. v, iii. Comp. Deut. iv, 
20; ix, 29. They assembled for worship in private houses ; in cities 
the churches were often divided into several societies, each having its 
particular place of meeting.’ The characteristics of Professor Giese- 
ler’s work seem to be general candor and fairness—the great compres- 
sion of ideas in the text—and the learning, research, and judgment 
displayed in the notes, quotations, and references. If this history 
gains currency among us, it will argue well for the cause of sacred 
learning. Recommendatory notices are prefixed from Professors Stuart, 
Emerson, Hodge, Sears, and Ware. We know not what Professor 
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Sears means by saying that ‘Mosheim’s History can no longer be 
used.’ Mr. Cunningham remarks, very justly, that ‘of all (the eccle- 
siastical historians hitherto accessible to the English reader,) Mosheim 
alone is fitted for a general and comprehensive study of the subject.’ 
‘The translation by Dr. Murdock is particularly valuable for the great 
learning and fidelity displayed in the notes.’ ” 


For the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review. 


6.—An Examination of Phrenology. In two Lectures. By Thomas 
Sewall, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. Washington 
City. Published by request. 1837. 


For a number of years past, the public press has been employed in 
discussing and canvassing the claims of phrenology ; but although the 
subject had created great sensation, and attracted much attention in 
some of the countries of Europe, as was well understood here, yet it 
failed to awaken any considerable interest among scientific men in 
America until the year 1832, when Dr. Spurzheim visited the United 
States. For, though the works of Dr. Gall and others had been exten- 
sively read in this country, and a number of professional and literary 
men had embraced the doctrines of phrenology, yet the subject was 
much more frequently ridiculed than lauded by the critics of the day ; 
and Phrenological societies had not attracted public attention any- 
where, nor had any of the publications emanating from them found 
their way to public favor. 

But when it became known that the distinguished pupil and devoted 
friend of Dr. Gall, the father of modern phrenology, had arrived in this 
country for purposes purely phrenological, and impelled by an ardent 
zeal to propagate and defend his favorite system, a new impulse was 
given to the public mind on the subject, and Dr. Spurzheim availed 
himself of the curiosity which was so favorable to his object.. Indeed, 
during the brief period which elapsed between his arrival at New- York 
and his lamented death at Boston, no man filled a larger space in the 
public eye.. Everywhere he went, his society was courted by the lite- 
rati; and his learning, eloquence, and polished manners attracted to 
his lectures admiring crowds. Such was the impression made upon 
the élite of Boston and its vicinity by his public discourses and private 
conversations, that many of our larger cities had already given him 
most pressing and flattering invitations to lecture; and a field was 
opened before him in this country for the propagation of phrenology 
altogether unexpected, and proselytes to the “science” were already 
becoming numerous. A very general affliction and disappointment 
was felt throughout the country when the intelligence became circu- 
lated that Dr. Spurzheim had suddenly fallen a victim to a fever in the 
midst of his career, or rather, in its very commencement, from which 
he and his friends had anticipated both fame and fortune. The citi- 
zens of Boston mourned his early departure, and erected a monument 
to his memory at Mount Auburn, in token of their veneration for his 
genius and learning. 

During the few weeks of his labors in America, however, Dr. Spurz.- 
heim had made many converts, and some of them’ among distinguished 
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men. So complimentary were the notices of the public press, both of 
the doctor and his science, that the latter became everywhere a sub- 
ject of attention ; and, on the announcement of his death, lecturers on 
the subject found curious and willing hearers in almost every consider- 
able city and town in the country. Literally it might be said, “ many 
were running to and fro, and knowledge was increasing,” for itinerant 
phrenologists could scarcely be found in sufficient numbers to gratify 
the popular rage for this literary novelty ; and, much to the disadvan. 
tage of phrenology, the merest tyros, and even pretenders to the sub- 
ject, became objects of public patronage. Books, pamphlets, plates, 
and busts without number, have ever since deluged the country; and 
scarcely a school-boy could be found whose bumps have not been phre- 
nologically examined by some real or pretended savan in the science, 

Meanwhile the greatest contrariety of opinion has been entertained 
and expressed in relation to the whole subject ; for, while some learned 
and excellent men in all the learned professions have enthusiastically 
embraced the entire system, and regarded it as the most magnificent 
discovery of ancient or modern times, by far the greater number of 
American philosophers and scholars have rejected the whole as a vision- 
ary and silly conceit, altogether unworthy of sober criticism or refuta- 
tion. Hence, the treatment the subject has received from such has 
been a subject of unceasing complaint on the part of phrenologists. 
They have remonstrated, and not without some reason, against the 
summary way of disposing of their “facts and arguments,” by deny- 
ing the former and ridiculing the latter. ‘They have insisted that the 
light confessedly thrown upon the physiology of the brain, and the im- 
provements in the philosophy of the mind, which they claim for Dr. 
Gall and other phrenologists, entitle them to a fair. and candid hearing. 
And they are ever and anon proclaiming alleged “ facts,” as confirming 
and establishing the science, and to these they importunately claim the 
public attention. 

Under such circumstances, the lectures of Dr. Sewall must be re- 
garded by all parties as a most timely publication. The subject is, 
undoubtedly, one of high and commanding importance in every aspect. 
It involves physical, mental, and moral science ; for if phrenology be 
true, in whole or in part, all the learning of the schools on these several 
topics is exploded, and “ the world is turned upside down ;” and on the 
other hand, if it be false, it is calculated, by its specious plausibility 
and pedantic pretensions, to inflict irremediable wounds both upon phi- 
losophy and religion. It is, therefore, strictly within the province of 
science and philanthropy to give to the whole subject a rigid investi- 
gation. ‘This its enemies need, to arm them in the conflict with its 
zealous advocates, from which it is impossible to escape ; and the honest 
friends of the science ought not to shrink from such an ordeal, if 
conducted with candor and liberality. 

Professor Sewall, in these two lectures, has taken a course the most 
unexceptionable in all respects that can well be conceived. In the first 
lecture he gives a succinct, but comprehensive history of phrenology, 
together with a brief exhibition of its nature, its claims, and the argu- 
ments by which it is vindicated by its authors and disciples. And in 
the second lecture he examines the science by the only true criterion, 
the anatomical structure and organization of the cranium and brain. 
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The warmest admirer of phrenology will be constrained to admit that 
the author has not misrepresented the science in his first lecture, and 
such will read it without finding any want of candor or magnanimity 
in the exhibition of its principles or claims. Indeed, it is obviously his 
design to give the true character of phrenology, so that the reader may 
discover its multiplied and important bearings, and appreciate the pro- 
priety of a patient and sober examination. And, indeed, the author 
attaches censure to those who have caricatured and satirised the sci- 
ence and its votaries, and maintains that it is entitled to other treat- 
ment than that of ridicule. 

But, in the second lecture, Professor Sewall has grappled with the 
“science” in a style of manly and logical reasoning which shows him 
to be a master of the subject. As an able and practical anatomist, he 
has dissected both phrenology itself, and the human head, of which it 
speaks with such oracular dogmatism; and as a physiologist and meta- 
physician, he has contented himself with environing the science with 
inextricable difficulties; and although this is accomplished by a few 
brief hints, yet the sect will find them to be absolutely unanswerable. 
Indeed, the plates which accompany the volume, even if unaccompa- 
nied by the argument, would be sufficient to overthrow the whole fabric 
of phrenology ; for it is impossible to examine these drawings, and the 
summary explanations which accompany them, without perceiving the 
physical impossibility of determining, from any inspection or admea- 
surement of the scull, either the “ volume of the brain,” whether abso- 
lute or relative, or the size, much less the configuration of the organs 
into which “the science” has arbitrarily divided the structure of the 
brain. 

By the publication of these lectures, Professor Sewall has greatly 
added to his well-earned professional reputation, and performed an 
essential service to the cause of science and religion. He deserves 
and will receive the thanks of the public for thus interposing the shield 
of science, to protect the young and rising generation from the inge- 
nious and mischievous influence of a species of philosophy which might 
else deceive by its learned empiricism, and beguile from the truth by 
the gaudy plumes it has borrowed from true philosophy, to conceal its 
errors and follies under the name of discoveries and facts. Phrenolo- 
gists can no longer clamor for candid and liberal opposition, for these 
lectures have furnished facts and arguments which will give employ- 
ment to the whole clique for a century. R. 


For want of room we are obliged to close this article here, though 
it contains several additional paragraphs.—Eps. 
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